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This Issue in Brief im 


N THIS NUMBER of FEDERAL PROBATION the 

editors are happy to offer to its readers an ar- 
ray of writings which seem to touch upon a number 
of present-day fields of inquiry in delinquency and 
crime prevention and correction. These areas of 
interest and study include: the relation of spiritual 
factors in the rehabilitation of offenders as recounted 
in our guest editorial by a lay church leader and a 
judge of ripe experience in the administration of 
criminal justice; the legal implications of probation 
as interpreted by a justice of the U. S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals; the medical and psychiatric as- 
pects of the narcotic problem as set forth by a psy- 
chiatrist and chief medical officer of a hospital for 
addicted patients; problems in parole administra- 
tion as disclosed by a state parole commissioner; 
delinquency prevention as carried on in one of the 
states; trends in the treatment of delinquency as 
Voiced by one of the staff of the U. S. Children’s 
Bureau’s Delinquency Division; disciplinary fac- 
tors in institutional administration as observed by 
& warden; and a community resource article pre- 
pared by an executive of one of the country’s best- 
known social settlements. Whatever your present 
Work responsibilities may be, the editors believe 
that you will find here at least one article which 
Will fall within your field of interest and endeavor. 
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Our guest editorial comes from Judge Samuel H. 
Sibley, of the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, who for more than one-third of a century has 
been a judge in various jurisdictions. Judge Sibley 
is intensely interested in criminal law as a neces- 
sary defense for society, and in the future welfare 
of both society and the offender after judgment 
has been satisfied and the offender has been re- 
turned to society. As a judge and as a former mod- | 
erator of a large protestant denomination Judge 
Sibley is eminently qualified “‘to ripen his interests 
into reliable opinion.” Read what Judge Sibley has 
to say about the “Spiritual Elements in Probation.” 


Justice Justin Miller, formerly dean of the law 
schools of the University of Southern California 
and Duke University, and a recognized authority 
in the legal implications of probation, has a long- 
standing and deep-seated interest in probation ad- 
ministration. At a joint session of the National 
Probation Association and the National Prisoner’s 
Aid Association, held in New York during October, 
in cooperation with the Sixty-ninth Annual Con- 
gress of the American Prison Association, Justice 
Miller rendered a challenging paper cn “The Place 
of Probation in the Criminal Courts.” With the 
permission of Charles L. Chute, Executive Director 
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of the National Probation Association, FEDERAL 
PROBATION is reprinting the major part of Justice 
Miller’s discourse. 


Edwin Gill gave one of the most stimulating 
papers at the Annual Congress of the American 
Prison Association, according to Austin H. Mac- 
Cormick, the President. Hearing this, the editors 
prevailed upon the American Prison Association to 
permit the publication of Mr. Gill’s thesis in Fep- 
ERAL PROBATION. As Commissioner of Paroles for 
North Carolina since 1933, Edwin Gill is in a posi- 
tion to untangle those knotty problems that attend 
parole administration. From his “daily notebook” 
he has gleaned what he regards the more important 
parole paradoxes and reviews them in his “Blue 
Print for Rehabilitation,’ the name given by his 
own State to the parole process. 


In 1899 when Chicago and Denver passed the 
first juvenile court law, this legislation was heralded 
and copied in all parts of the civilized world. Dur- 
ing the past forty years many of our juvenile 
courts have encountered and created fundamental 
difficulties. Some authorities have gone so far as to 
declare other community agencies to be better 
equipped to deal with dependents and delinquents, 
than our juvenile courts. We are concerned as to 
the future status of juvenile courts. Alice Scott 
Nutt, for fifteen years associated with the Delin- 
quency Division of the United States Children’s 
Bureau makes some provocative observations about 
this social agency in her discussion of “Trends 
in the Treatment of Juvenile Delinquency.” 


Judges and workers with the narcotic addict often 
are confronted with the perplexities of what to do 
with the varying types of addicts which come before 
the court. Among the classification of addicts are 
found: (a) the person who is primarily an addict 
and without a criminal record; (b) the addict who 
is primarily a criminal; (c) the peddler-addict who 
peddles largely to support his own addiction; (d) the 
non-addict peddler; (e) the informer-addict; (f) the 
female addict; (g) the prostitute-addict; and (h) the 
relapsed probationer or parolee. In shaping sentence 
the court must decide whether punishment or treat- 
ment is the answer in dealing with these respective 
types of offenders of the narcotic law. The editors 
of FEDERAL PROBATION sent to Dr. J. D. Reichard, 
Chief Medical Officer of the narcotic hospital at 
Lexington, Ky., a number of queries which fre- 
quently arise in dealing with the addict. In “The 
Narcotic Addict Before the Court” Dr. Reichard 
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has answered each of these questions in a thought. 
ful, concise, and clear discussion. 


Shortly after the close of the past fiscal year we 
asked Statistician Bennet Mead of the Federal By- 
reau of Prisons: “How far have we come in Federal 
Probation?” He pulled out thousands of tabulation 
cards already punched, ran them through his elec. 
tric horizontal sorting machines, arrived at a num- 
ber of conclusions, penciled a few illustrations, and 
presto we had an answer to our query. If you are 
interested in the progress of probation in the Fed- 
eral system you will not want to overlook Mr. 
Mead’s enlightening summary and his graphic 
illustrations. 


This year Hull House in Chicago celebrates the 
fiftieth anniversary of its establishment by Jane 
Addams and Ellen Gates Starr. Hull House today, 
under its director, Charlotte Carr, is placing an 
increasing emphasis on education for enlightened 
civic and political action, toward the end of making 
a democracy work. It is, as all social settlements 
are, interested in those social problems which cause 
delinquency and crime. Leah Dickinson, Assistant 
to the Director of Hull House, is the author of 
“Your Social Settlement Can Help You,” another 
of FEDERAL PROBATION’S series of articles depicting 
community resources which are available to the 
worker with offenders. 


Penitentiary, reformatory, and jail admin- 
istrators are in constant quest for solutions to 
the vexing questions of how to deal with conduct 
problems in an institution. W. H. Hiatt, acting 
warden of the U. S. Penitentiary at Chillicothe, 
O., reviews in “Disciplinary Measures Available 
to Prison Administrators,” some of the under- 
lying philosophy, techniques, and results of an 
experimental program conducted at the Chilli- 
cothe institution. FEDERAL PROBATION will wel- 
come comments from its readers who have dem- 
onstrated success with other types of discipli- 
nary programs. 


Mark Twain said: “Everybody talks about the 
weather, but no one does anything about it.” We 
hear much these days about delinquency preven- 
tion, but most of it is mere talk tempered by a short- 
lived siege of emotionalism. Lois Sentman, formerly 
with the Michigan State Welfare Department, and 
presently with Washington’s Council of Social 
Agencies, demonstrates how Michigan has started 
to mobilize against delinquency. 
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Spiritual Elements in Probation 
An Editorial 


By JUDGE SAMUEL H. SIBLEY 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals, Fifth Circuit 


READING of every article in the August 
issue of FEDERAL PROBATION, each by an ex- 
pert in his field, left me with a profound impres- 
sion of the sincerity, the interest and zeal, and the 
scientific thoroughness with which probation work 
is handled. By careful analysis of the probationer’s 
background, his present environment, and his fu- 
ture surroundings; by classification and by tabu- 
lation of actual results the court seeks to arrive at 
a sound basis for selecting persons for probation 
with some assurance of favorable outcomes. This 
is as it should be. : 
Indiscriminate probation would do more harm 
than good. Too often it would result in a waste of 
time and effort. The numerous failures would bring 
the whole probation idea into disrepute, and the 
impression that a first offender or a young offender 
always is granted probation in effect would be re- 
garded as a license to transgress the law. After two- 
thirds of a century of life—for half of which time I 
have been a judge of some sort, always interested 
In the criminal law as a necessary defense for so- 
ciety; in the offender upon whom judgment has 
fallen; and in his and his society’s future when 
after judgment is satisfied the offender returns to 
society—I feel that I have enough experience, 
though of a somewhat inexact and untabulated 
kind, to ripen interest into reliable opinion. 

One such opinion is that probation ought to be 
exceptional and not the rule; granted for a definite 
Teason on a well based hope, and not merely on a 
judicial desire to be kindly and merciful. Revenge 
and resentfulness should not be the underlying 


philosophy of legal punishment in a Christian com- 
munity. The underlying idea should be that pun- 
ishment inflicted will show to everyone that the 
law means what it says, and when inflicted promptly 
and with certainty, thousands who might have of- 
fended thereby become fearful and restrain them- 
selves. This concept of deterrence must ever be the 
main purpose of punishment. The respect which a 
buzz saw always and everywhere demands is due 
to the promptness and impartiality with which it 
punishes all improper meddling, with no exception 
for age, ignorance, or previous good character. 

But no one wishes human law to work with buzz 
saw impartiality. 

The second good reason for punishment is the 
reformation of the offender; the expectation that he 
will realize there is a power in the world above 
himself; a will to be consulted besides his own; and 
a conduct norm to which he must conform. It is 
precisely the reason why a parent punishes his 
child. A rightly-measured punishment, justly in- 
flicted, ought usually to work that way. But there 
are wide differences in the character and circum- 
stances of offenders and their offenses just as in the 
case of children. These individual differences fre- 
quently, properly, and needfully call for differential 
punishment, or even justify the total suspension of 
punishment. This is the reason for judicial discre- 
tion in fixing punishment, suspending punishment 
for probation, and for discharge from jail or peni- 
tentiary by pardon or parole. Still we must remem- 
ber that every such relaxation of punishment is at 
the expense of the main purpose of criminal justice; 
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that it must be justified by special circumstances; 
and must prove by its consequences that it was 
done wisely. 

But our human understanding and Christian in- 
terest in the offender must not blind us to the hard 
necessity for enforced law in a sinful society. 

I have another opinion. In estimating the chance 
of successful reformation by suspending punishment 
there are other very important factors to be con- 
sidered—often overlooked because they are spirit- 
ual. Social, mental, economic and physiological fac- 
tors are important. The prospect of future work 
and good associations more important. But I think 
any individual will be helped considerably more if 
there is also present within him an overpowering 
love by which he is guided, or an acute religious 
consciousness to support and restrain him in his 
future conduct. By love I mean a sacrificial love 
such as ought to bind mother and son or daughter, 
husband and wife, father and children. I would 
much rather take a chance on one who loves some- 
one else, or even one who is thus loved by someone 
else, than one whose life is without love. Why? 
Because the probationer, like everyone else, must 
make decisions, and I believe love to be life’s most 
powerful influencing factor in leading one to make 
and maintain worthwhile decisions. Being loved has 
the same influence, and will usually result in a 
desire to love. I would have hesitated to put the 
Prodigal Son on probation if his father instead of 
loving him greatly, disowned him. 

Another imponderable is repeniance. I do not 
mean the frequently heard utterance of a desire to 
“go straight,’ but rather the probationer’s ap- 
praisement and condemnation of his own offense. 


‘When a young man is convicted of forgery and 


embezzlement and as a candidate for probation 
conveys the impression that his conduct was noth- 
ing more than a “mistake,” I begin to hesitate. If 
swindling and stealing are to him merely “mis- 
takes,” a moral insensibility is betrayed. But where 
the crime is such as making liquor—which is not 
regarded as a wrong in the offender’s community— 
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I should be suspicious of his sincerity if he de 
nounced instead of trying to justify his act. In such 
a case it is sufficient that the offender be convinced 
that “he can’t get away with it”; that“crime dog 
not pay”; and sees the reason and purpose of the 
law and realizes the need for its support. His pro. 
bation should seek that end. 

A religious outlook on life is important. I think 
of religion not necessarily as Christianity or any 
branch of it, but as a recognition of a responsibility 
for conduct to an undeceivable God who will pun- 
ish and reward. Christianity adds to this religious 
minimum the high motive of love for a Redeemer 
and to one’s fellowmen. The self-executing judg. 
ments of an awakened conscience are the best guar- 
anty of sincerely good conduct. It is a common 
observation, notwithstanding the frequency of hy- 
pocrisy, that people who are active in their religious 
duties do not often commit crime. 

Judges and probation officers are not mission- 
aries, and their very office would prevent their use 
of religious pressure; but there is no impropriety 
in observing and appealing to the probationer’s 
religious interests and character, or in encouraging 
active participation with the church of his choice, 
While our Constitution prohibits interference with 
religious freedom, it does not discourage or even — 
ignore the value of religion in the political society; 
but strongly relies on religious faith in requiring of 
every Federal and state officer an oath to support 
the Constitution. An official oath, it will be remem- 
bered, is a solemn promise concluding with the 
prayer: “So help me God.”’ Without faith and con- 
viction the oath is nothing but a farce. A strong 
religious faith will help all individuals to “go 
straight.” 

In the articles of the August issue of FEDERAL 
PROBATION no reference was made to those spiritual 
matters, which I have discussed, as elements to be 
considered in evaluating a personality. True love, 
repentance, and a firm religious faith should be 
one of the basic considerations in developing our 
program of rehabilitation. 


And the Greatest of These Is Love 


If I speak with the tongues of men and of angels, but have not love, I 
am become sounding brass or a clanging cymbal. And if I have the gift of 
prophecy, and know all mysteries and all knowledge; and if I have all faith, 
so as to remove mountains, but have not love, I am nothing. 


—I CORINTHIANS 13:1 
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The Place of Probation In the 
Criminal Courts 


By JUSTIN MILLER 
Associate Justice, United States Court of Appeals, Washington, DC. 


HE TITLE which has been assigned to me for 
discussion is useful and appropriate in that, 
for convenience, it eliminates from present discus- 
sion several large segments of the subject of proba- 
tion, including juvenile probation, the organization 
of probation administration, probation work in the 
field, and the coordination of probation with social 
work, police administration, education, parole and 
crime prevention. It is useful and appropriate, also, 
in that it concentrates attention on the criminal 
courts, a phase of probation administration some- 
times avoided in the thinking of those who are in- 
terested in probation administration. But, para- 
doxically, the title is highly deceptive in seeming 
to suggest or admit that the administration of pro- 
bation in the criminal courts can in fact be thus 
isolated from other segments of the subject. 


What is the True Meaning of Probation? 


For example, the concept of juvenile probation 
cannot be disregarded for a number of reasons, 
most tragic of which, perhaps, is the fact that in 
some jurisdictions separate juvenile courts have not 
been established and juveniles are still treated as 
are adult criminals. In fact, it is only very recently 
that the Federal law was corrected upon this point.! 

Moreover, in a large percentage of criminal cases 
the happiness of the home, the family and the 
TRA June pee ye Stat. 301, 18 U. S. C. A. Sec. 662(a) pro- 


or the p’ of cooperating with States (and for the pur- 
words ‘State’ and ‘States’ shall include the 


children—and perhaps the very existence of the 
home and family—depend upon the action taken 
by the court concerning the accused person who 
stands before it; and the incarceration of the father 
or mother may result directly in juvenile delin- 

It is easily apparent, moreover, that successful 
administration of probation in the criminal courts 
requires upon the part of the entire participating 
personnel, understanding of the nature and purpose 
of probation in its broadest aspects; for probation, 
as an adjunct of criminal law administration, is 
merely an application of a concept which roots 
deeply in human conduct and experience. In Web- 
ster’s Unabridged Dictionary, one of the meanings 
of “probation” is defined as follows: “8. Any pro- 
ceeding designed to ascertain truth, to determine 
character, qualification, etc.; examination; trial, or 
a period of trial; as, to engagea person on probation.” 
Unfortunately, the broader aspects of the word and 
the deeper significance of the process of ascertaining 
truth which is implicit in its definition, are unknown 
to many people. They think of it in terms of pun- 
ishment, or as clemency granted by an indulgent 
judge, perhaps because of political pressure. Unfor- 
tunately, some judges suffer from similar obsessions. 


Knowledge of Underlying Philosophy Essential 
for Effective Administration 


Indeed, one of the great weaknesses of the ad- 
ministration of probation in the criminal courts is 
the fact that in some places those charged with its 
administration are untrained in the underlying 
philosophy of probation, and uninterested in the 
obiectives sought by those who are acquainted with 
its philosophy. This lack of training and interest— 
in some cases even of ignorance—develops a feeling 
of hostility toward probation administrators, and 
accordingly prevents effective administration. In 
fact, the administration of probation is cluttered 
with half-truths and cliches which frequently im- 
pede—although they sometimes help—in the a- 
chievement of its objectives. One of these, variously 
stated and frequently made, is that an offender— 
especially a first offender—‘“‘is entitled to another 


DUSES 
| trict of Columbia) in the care and treatment of juvenile offenders, 
Whenever any person under twenty-one years of age shall have been 
court of the United States or of the District of lumbia, and, after 
investigation by the Department of Justice, it shall appear that such 
Rerton has committed a criminal offense or is a delinquent under 
laws of any State that can and will assume jurisdiction over such 
juvenile and will take him into custody and deal with him according to 
the laws of such State, and that it will be to the best interest of the 
United States and of the juvenile offender to surrender the offender 
to the authorities of such State, the United States attorney of the dis- 
trict in which such person has been arrested is authorized to forego the 
Prosecution of such person and surrender him as herein provided.” 
Act of June 16, 1988, 52 Stat. 764, 18 U. S. C. A. Sec. 922 providing: 
“Whenever any juvenile is charged with the commission of any offense 
against the laws of the United States, other than an offense 
Punishable by death or life imprisonment, and such juvenile is not sur- 
tendered to' the authorities of any State, pursuant to the provisions of 
Hf on 862a of this title he shall be prosecuted as a juven le delinquent ‘ 
the Attorney General in his discretion so directs and the 
jomed consents to such procedure. In such event such person shall 
prosecuted by information on the charge of juvenile delinquency, and 
peerrosecution shall be instituted for the specific offense alleged to have - 
committed by him. The said consent required to be given by such : 
juvenile shall be given by him in writing before a judge of the district - 
fully of the United States having cognizance of the offense, who shall 
spprize the juvenile of his rights and of the consequences of such 
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chance.” This idea undoubtedly has value in se- 
curing emotional support of a probation program. 
We may as well freely confess that a good deal of 
the support for the juvenile court movement, as 
well as for probation and parole laws, has come as 
a result of this type of emotional response. If it has 
value for such purposes let us recognize it, but con- 
fine it to its proper sphere. So far as probation 
administration is concerned—+.e., the granting of 
probation, the treatment of the offender on pro- 
bation, and the determination whether he shall be 
returned to the court for punishment—the question 
of his right to another chance is quite secondary to 
the primary question: Will society be better off if 
he is released on probation or placed in custodial 
care? 

It is true that consideration should be given to 
those elements in a prisoner’s case which ordinarily 
grow into a conclusion—arrived at emotionally— 
that he should have another chance. Such questions 
as the attitude of the prisoner, his character, work 
habits, play habits, family habits, his attitude to- 
ward the community, toward the law and toward 
the normal attributes of good citizenship, are all 
vital in determining, primarily, the probability that 
society will be benefited by his being released on 
probation, and secondarily, whether he should be 
given another chance. 

What we have here, of course, is a fundamental 
conflict between two philosophies as to the rela- 
tionship between man and his government. We are 
firmly committed in this country to the theory that 
in the case of a free man his rights as an individual 
come first. On the other hand, when a man has 
violated the law, his position is transposed. The 
welfare of society then comes first and his individual 
rights second. ; 

Increasingly, it is safe to say that the adminis- 
tration of probation is coming to be thought of 
in more scientific terms. Thus, Attorney General 
Cummings has said: “Probation isa method of dis- 
cipline and treatment. If probationers are carefully 
chosen, and the supervisory work is performed with 
intelligence and understanding, we can work mir- 
acles in rehabilitation.’”’? Professor F. E. Haynes, 
in his textbook on Criminology has referred to pro- 
bation as a type of “community treatment.” In the 
report of the National Commission on Law Observ- 
ance and Enforcement, Report No. IX (p. 185), 
probation is defined as “the application of mod- 
ern, scientific, ease work to individuals outside 
institutions.” 

2. Attorney General’s Survey of Release Procedures, (1939), Vol II, 


3. Cooper v. United States, 6 Cir., 91 F. (2d) 195, 199. 
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The purpose of probation has been recently de. 
scribed in the report of the Attorney General’s Sy. 
vey of Release Procedures, Vol. II (p. 1), as follows: 
“As applied by modern courts, probation seeks to 
accomplish the rehabilitation of persons convicted 
of crime by returning them to society during a per- 
iod of supervision, rather than by sending them 
into the unnatural and all-too-often socially un- 
healthful atmosphere of prisons and reformatories,” 
The method of successful probation is described in 
the same report Vol. II (pp. 1 and 2), as follows: 
“The successful application of the probation method 
presupposes an adequate investigation into the facts 
of the defendant’s environment, character and pre- 
vious record ; a wise selection by the court of offend- 
ers capable of benefiting by the treatment, and a 
zealous but sympathetic prosecution of his duties 
by the supervisory officer.” 


Court Personnel Will Determine Success 
or Failure of Probation Process 


When we analyze closely that part of the process 
which takes place in the criminal courts, we find 
that it is the court personnel which determines the 
success or failure of probation at this point. Gen- 
erally speaking this personnel consists of the judge, 
the probation officer, and the district attorney. It 
may include, in addition, court commissioners and 
psychiatrists. Defense counsel, police officers, and 
others, may make valuable or destructive contri- 
bution to the total result. 

The most important figure in the court personnel 
is, of course, the judge. The granting of probation 
is an example of judicial discretion in its most 
benign form. The judge may weigh every conceiv- 
able consideration of law and fact and is account- 
able to no one. No person—not even the refusal 
of the convicted person to accept probation—can 
stay him.* But, unfortunately for the development 
of successful probation, the judge has many other 
things to do. In most jurisdictions the work of the 
court is of such character that the judge must ad- 
judicate not merely criminal cases but the whole 
range of civil cases as well. In fact, in some juris 
dictions, one judge hears criminal, law, equity, 
probate and juvenile cases, as well as special pro- 
ceedings, such as divorces, adoptions, and others of 
similar character. In such jurisdictions the great 
probability is that the judge will be selected because 
of his qualifications in other fields than that of 
criminal law administration. In the larger cities, tt 
is possible to secure some specialization by estab- 
lishing criminal divisions of the court. But, evel 
in such cities, generally speaking, judges are not 
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selected because of superior qualifications to serve 
jn any particular division. Usually the practice is 
to assign judges, first to one division of work, and 
then to another. Rarely do we find a judge who is 
willing to stay for long in a criminal division. The 
mental and emotional wear and tear of such cases 
js more than a man can stand. Moreover, the field 
of criminal law is not regarded as either financially 
lucrative or socially proper, and most judges who 
hold office by reason of election—which requires 
that they look forward to a return to practice— 
are anxious to keep in touch with the law and 
equity branches of practice so that they will be 
able to make an easy transition back to private 
professional life. 


Qualifications of the “Ideal Judge”. 


Therefore, when we speak of the qualifications 
of a judge in the criminal courts, and juvenile 
courts as well, we are forced to speak largely in 
terms of ideals rather than in terms of quailfica- 
tions easily attainable. For sake of analysis we 
might say that the following qualifications should 
be a part of the equipment of the ideal judge: 

1. The ideal judge possesses an understanding of 
the substantive, procedural and administrative law 
governing the administration of criminal justice. This 
qualification is essential in order that the judge 
shall be able to fit into the official structure of gov- 
ernment. Unless he is so qualified, his decisions 
will not stand up; he will be discredited profes- 
sionally and officially, and, consequently, soon will 
be returned to private life. 

2. The ideal judge possesses an understanding heart. 
I use the term advisedly. Brilliance in the law, 
agility in its use, the capacity for relentless pursuit 
of logical sequences, are not enough. The term ‘‘an 
understanding heart” is the one to which Solomon 
referred when addressed by God: ‘‘Ask what I shall 
give thee.’’ Solomon replied: ‘“‘Give therefore thy 
servant an understanding heart to judge thy peo- 


4.1 Kings, c. 3, verses 5 and 9. 

5. Some may assume that his request was expressed 

because people in those days supposed that the heart was the 

of knowledge, of wisdom and of the emotions. But in the same chapter 

(1 Kings, c. 8, verses 16 et seq.) occurs the story of the two harlots 
came before the King quarreling over the maternity of a child. 

When the moment came for testing them and Solomn decreed that the 

child should be cut in two and given half to the one and half to the 


present-day identification of intelligence with the brain. (Proverbs 
29-11. “A fool his mi 


petween the head and Solomon placed tha 
; ce of intellect and emotion which was becoming in a good 
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ple, that I may discern between good and bad, for 
who is able to judge this thy so great a people.’” 
It is significant that Solomon did not ask for wis- 
dom—as he is popularly reputed to have done— 
but for an understanding heart.’ But the ‘“‘under- 
standing heart’ to which reference has been made, 
requires more than mere knowledge of the law, on 
the one hand, and a kindly, sympathetic disposi- 
tion, on the other, 

3. The ideal judge possesses intellect which is forti- 
fied and equipped by a working knowledge of the 
nature and purpose of probation, its possibilities and 


limitations, and must have “‘capacity for sympathy’ 


which is fortified and equipped by a practical working 
knowledge of the social sciences. The ideal, of course, 
is to be found in the judge who has both specialized 
formal training and the capacity for good judgment 
which comes from practical experience. 

4. The ideal judge has knowledge of the essentials 
of good probation organization and administration. 
It is not necessarily evidence of capacity in this 
field that a judge should place a large number of 
persons on probation. The vicious old system of 
suspended sentence was a good example of what 
such a procedure may mean. It is quite conceivable 
that the best qualified judge might decline to use 
probation at all unless the facilities available were 
adequate to secure the ends for which they are 
designed. A well qualified judge is in the best pos- 
sible position to assist in securing proper and ade- 
quate probation organization and administration. 
He is in the best possible position to explain the 
needs of the community in this respect, and to 
explain the adequacies or inadequacies of the pro- 
bation service which the community has provided 
for him to use. Moreover, he is in the best possible 
position to bring together in harmonious under- 
standing, all members of the judicial and adminis- 
trative personnel charged with probation admin- 
istration. Therefore, he must be able to know and 
to speak intimately the language of each of the 
professional and nonprofessional groups involved. 
He should be able to appear in any group and take 
his part without either a feeling of inferiority or 
one of superiority, recognizing the qualifications 
and the limitations of each of those with whom 
he works. 


Inadequately Trained Officers Destroy 
Effectiveness of Probation 


The strategic position occupied by the judge goes 
far beyond the court room. Both at the time of 
appointment and thereafter, he can exercise great 
influence upon the development of the staff, and 


: (verse 26) “Then spake the woman whose the living child was Z 
mnto the King, for her bowels yearned upon her son, and she said, ; 
Oh my Lord give her the living child and in no wise slay it.” In 
other instances, we find the word “mind” used in the same sense as 
sear Psalms 31-12. “I am forgotten as a dead man out of 
mind: I am like a broken vessel.” Job 84, verses 32, 88. “That which 
I see not teach thou me: if I have done iniquity, I will do no more.” 
Should it be according to thy mind? he will recompense it, whether 
thou refuse, or. whether thou choose; and not I: therefore speak what 
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the improvement of administrative methods. In 
view of the large number of probation officers al- 
ready in the service, and the comparatively low 
standards still existing in many jurisdictions gov- 
erning their selection and appointment, “‘in-service”’ 
training provides a highly practicable and desirable 
method of improving such personnel. To the extent 
that judges can be informed of conditions and needs, 
it is easily within their power to secure the estab- 
lishment of such “in-service” training programs. 

While a properly trained and informed judge can 
vitalize the probation department, an ignorant, un- 
trained one, can destroy its effectiveness in large 
measure. As was said in the report of the Attorney 
General's Survey of Release Procedures:* 

Although inadequately trained probation officers con- 
stitute a serious weakness in the administration of crim- 
inal justice, not infrequently the fault lies with the courts’ 
use of the probation officer. “Many courts use him for 


clerical pu , others use him a ctory way 
as a sort of court factotum.” 


As has been pointed out by Charles E. Hughes, 
Jr.,’ in borderline cases “the actual decision must 
rest upon an appraisal of the subject’s moral char- 
acter. The basis for such a judgment can only be 
disclosed by painstaking study.” Judicial guess- 
work, based solely upon the casual contact which 
a judge makes with a prisoner who pleads guilty 
in his court, is usually of no greater value than 
would be that of any layman following an equally 
casual contact. In fact, the judge who attempts to 
impose sentence, or to determine whether probation 
should be granted to an accused person on the ba- 
sis merely of seeing him and hearing him speak, is 
in much the same position as would be a physician 
who attempted to diagnose the troubles of a patient 
by merely seeing him and hearing him speak. Of 
course, an experienced judge and an experienced 
diagnostician might guess pretty well under such 
circumstances. But the judge who has available 
investigational facilities comparable to those which 
the diagnostician uses to determine body tempera- 
ture, pulse, blood pressure, heart action, urinalysis, 
and many others, is in a much better position to 
act. All this assumes, of course, that the judicial 
diagnostician is properly trained to read and to 
use the probation officer’s report in anticipation of 
sentence. Moreover, it assumes in each case that 
clinical facilities are available for such investiga- 
tory purposes. | 

Pre-Sentence Investigation a Vital Need in 
Administration of Criminal Justice 

It is becoming increasingly apparent that pre- 
sentence investigation, followed by probation, is 
one of the most vital needs of the criminal courts 
in the administration of criminal justice. It is us- 
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ually objected that to make such pre-sentence in. 
vestigations in all cases would involve tremendous 
expense. However, in view of the fact that in some 
of our inferior courts half—or more than half—of 
the entire time of the court is occupied in handling 
the cases of habitual offenders who come in over 
and over again—it should be apparent that if these 
offenders are susceptible to probationary treatment, 
enough could be saved in time and cost of our courts 
to provide the much needed psychiatric and other 
clinical investigations and supervisory treatment, 

It is my own opinion that a large percentage 
of these minor offenders, if released under more or 
less continuous and adequate supervision, could be 
kept gainfully employed, maintained in reasonably 
good health, thus enabling them to provide for 
themselves and for their families. The highly in- 
dividualistic philosophy of life which is involved 
in turning them loose without supervision, encour- 
agement, or employment; letting them get drunk 
and into trouble over and over again; then coming 
back into court to be punished is—as applied par- 
ticularly to persons of such emotional instability— 
a foolish and futile procedure, highly expensive and 
unproductive of results so far as protection of so- 
ciety is concerned. A few intelligent judges working 
together on this problem could work miracles in 
securing the necessary legislation to accomplish a 
complete change in procedure. 

What has been said of the judge applies in equal 
measure to others who participate in this work. To 
the extent that each participant can be trained to 
have an understanding of the whole problem, so 
that he may work intelligently, tolerantly, patiently, 
with each of the others about him, will the ideal 
of successful administration be approximated. On 
the other hand, to the extent that each such official 
is ignorant of one branch or other of the whole 
problem, to that extent will he be fearful and at- 
tempt to compensate for his ignorance by being 
unduly meek and humble in time of crisis, or, per- 
haps by being unduly bellicose and uncooperative. 
Here, again, the judges play a major role in the 
organization and administration of probation. As 
pointed out by the Attorney General’s Survey of 
Release Procedures:* “In the majority of the de- 
partments studied, officers are selected by the 
courts.” The Survey also reports:* “It is known 
that judges have appointed as probation officers, 
relatives or friends who needed a job and the ne- 


6. Vol. II. Probation, p. 80. 
Probation Progress’ Yearbook, National Probation Association 


(1982-88) 259, 264. 
8. Vo Probation 109. 
9. Ibid., p. 80. 
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cessity of suitable training and experience for the 
position has been disregarded.” 


The Role of the Probation Officer 
The well-trained probation officer, in the present 


state of probation administration, can make the 


greatest contribution of all those who are engaged 
in this field. He is the one professional full-time 
worker in the field. Unlike the judge, the prose- 
cutor, the psychiatrist, the social worker, he can 
devote himself entirely to the various phases of 
probation work. His, then, is the opportunity to 
take that professional leadership which is essential 
to all professional developments. No amount of 
legislation, education, prohibition, admonition or 
invocation, can take the place of intelligent, pur- 
poseful, professional leadership. A probation officer, 
with training in law, sociology, criminology, pen- 
ology, psychiatry, and social work, and the other 
collateral branches, blessed with well-balanced men- 
tal and emotional equipment, and fortified by ac- 
tual experience, can mold, develop and advance 
the cause of probation more than any other person. 


The Role of the Psychiatrist 


More and more, our courts are coming to realize 
the fundamental need for psychiatric and other 
clinical services. In some courts full-time psychia- 
trists are a part of the staff; in others an approach 
is being made on a part-time basis. Some day so- 
ciety will realize that a court is in fact an emer- 
gency hospital, and will insist upon comparable fa- 
cilities and equally well-trained personnel as are 
found in our medical institutions. Frankly, today, 
many of our courts are still in the corresponding 
stages of witchcraft and bloodletting. 


Role of Prosecutor only Part of Responsibility 
of the District Attorney 


What shall we say of the district attorney? Many 
think of him solely in the role of prosecutor and, 
unfortunately, many times he also thinks of him- 


self only in that role. However, his equally impor-.- 


tant function is that of sifting criminal cases and 
determining which of them has sufficient probability 
of conviction to warrant prosecution. Many people 
are unable to understand this function even when 
itis carefully explained to them and, unfortunately, 
some district attorneys fail to understand the role 
which they are supposed to play in this respect. 
For such people and for such district attorneys 
this function of selecting cases is regarded largely 
a a matter of responding to political and other 
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pressures. In any event, you may be sure that a 
large percentage of the cases which are presented 
to the district attorney never reach the stage of 
prosecution, and that in the selective process— 
however it may occur—compromising of criminal 
cases takes place on a large scale. This may range 
from the “fixing’”’ of minor traffic offenses on the 
one extreme, to bribery on the other. In most cases 
it involves a very intelligent selective process in 
which the district attorney is inspired by much the 
same motives, and, in fact, uses much the same 
procedures as do the judges and the probation offi- 
cers following conviction. 

As a matter of fact, the district attorney should 
be an understudy of the judge. His training should 
be equally thorough as to the meaning and pur- 
pose of probation; he should be well-grounded in 
the practical aspects of the social sciences; he should 
be well acquainted with social welfare resources of 
the community; he should work understandingly 
and in cooperation with the probation officer. To 
an increasing extent this is coming to be true. The 
role of the district attorney is a much more impor- 
tant one in the administration of probation in the 
criminal courts than is generally realized, and much 
more emphasis should be placed upon the qualifica- 
tion of these officers for effective participation in 
probation work. Moreover, it is highly important 
that those socially significant extra-legal practices 
so generally used by district attorneys, should be 
brought into the open, tested, and when found so- 
cially adequate, integrated into the rehabilitation 
program of probation administration. 

Another important person in criminal courts is 
the prosecuting witness. A powerful and resentful 
person, because of his failure to understand the na- 
ture and purpose of probation, may prevent proba- 
tion in many cases where it should be granted, just 
as a powerful and politically-minded individual may 
cause probation to be granted in cases where it 
should not be. In this case, as in the case of the 
prisoner himself, the interest of society is the first 
consideration. Allow me to illustrate. An indus- 
trialist once said to me: ““What good does it do for 
our private detectives to catch these fellows if they 
turn them loose on probation?” My reply is that 
such considerations are of little importance in de- 
termining whether probation should be granted or 
refused. The question to be answered is not what 
good it does the industrialist or his detective force; 
rather, “how can society be best served in a par- 
ticular case!’ 
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Scope and Technique of Probation Still Developing 

Indeed, the scope and technique of probation 
have not been definitively worked out, even within 
the understanding of the best trained administra- 
tors. Should judges or boards of experts grant and 
revoke probation? Should probation be adminis- 
tered on a state or local basis? Should judges ap- 
point probation officers? Should a prisoner be in- 
earcerated in a jail for a few days as a part of the 
probation treatment? This experiment is being tried 
in a few jurisdictions. Situations can be imagined 
in which a little taste of jail life might have a very 
salutary effect. Strong medicine you say? Perhaps 
so. I do not recommend it; I merely suggest it for 
consideration and experimental purposes. But by 
way of contrast, let me suggest to you that incar- 
ceration under such circumstances might prove to 
have no disciplinary effect at all. The warmth, idle- 
ness and regular meals available in such an institu- 
tion actually provide a richer life than that enjoyed 
by many of the less fortunate individuals who com- 
mit crime and go to jail as a matter of course. In se- 
vere winter weather we know that men even commit 
minor offenses in order to be incarcerated. The im- 
portant point is that the value of incarceration or 
of other forms of probation treatment cannot be 
determined solely upon a theoretical basis, or upon 
the experience of those who have never seen life 
in its cruder forms. The judge who administers a 
law which permits incarceration as a part of the 
process of probationary treatment should have some 
information—vicarious at least—about such mat- 
ters; as should also the probation officer who rec- 
ommends it. Again, there is the intriguing question 
whether the method of probation should be extend- 
ed to cases of accused persons in advance of and 
without requiring either conviction or plea of guilty. 
An interesting new California Law” providing for 
a “children’s court of conciliation” makes available 


10. Title XIa, Part III Calif. Code of Civil Procedure, Sec. 1730-1772. 
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a procedure of conciliation in domestic relations 
cases, which closely resembles probation admin. 
istration and expressly provides for the participa. 
tion therein of the county probation departments 
of that state. There no criminal offense is involved 
and no criminal brand required before the pro. 
bationary process of truth finding and readjustment 
can be applied. 


Probation is an Established and 
Successful Procedure 


These and many similar questions remain to be 
answered. But, fortunately the prospects seem good 
for their being satisfactorily answered. The indis- 
criminating criticism to which probation and allied 
release procedures have been subjected during re- 
cent years may suggest to some that these proced- 
ures have failed. On the contrary, there has been 
rapid improvement as well as wide extension of 
their use. It is highly encouraging when one who 
has been so continuously close to the field as Charles 
L. Chute, Executive Director of the National Pro- 
bation Association, is able to say, as he did say 
recently, “I believe that in no field of social welfare 
in this country has there been better and sounder 
development within the last few years than in pro- 
bation and parole. The increasing number of sur- 
veys and conferences, and the enlarged work of 
national organizations in this field, have resulted 
in demands in many states for state-wide extension 
and improvement of these services, and has brought 
much new legislation.” 

These rapid new developments call for parallel 
development of trained personnel and tested tech- 
niques of procedure, if sound extension of this type 
of penal treatment is to take place in response to 
the undoubted public demand. Leadership in pro- 
viding these personnel and techniques must come 
from professionally-trained people, not only in the 
criminal courts, but in the whole complementary 
structure of social and economic life. 


Preventive Justice 


In effect, what there is in the way of preventive justice. . . is achieved 
not by legal but by extra-legal agencies. It is done for the most part, not 
by the agencies of the law, but by social workers... 

The preventive activities of social workers are likely to be more effec- 
tive than legal rules. But in the making and applying legal rules we must 
turn to the results achieved by social workers if we are to understand our 


legal problems aright. 


—ROscoE PouND, Harvard Law School 
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Blue Print for 


Rehabilitation 


By EDWIN GILL 
Commissioner of Paroles, State of North Carolina 


T IS CHARACTERISTIC of mankind that we 
should desire a formula for life. We demand a 
sign or a symbol by which we may conquer. This 
- desire of humanity for a definite and concrete way 
of life has led to marvelous progress in the fields 
of natural science, and in the social sciences it has 
furnished considerable drive in the right direction. 
But it must be admitted that this desire for a con- 
erete formula has often resulted in a comedy of er- 
rors when it touches the field of human personality. 


Ill-Advised Parole Laws 


In parole selection, this desire for a definite chart 
and compass led us into many of our early blunders, 
and resulted in the enactment of ill-advised laws 
that attempted to prescribe our procedure in the 
minutest detail. Well-intentioned statutes delayed 
or prevented the release of men who should have 
been paroled, or made mandatory the release of 
men who should have been kept in prison. 

These early attempts to make parole operative 
automatically when certain conditions were met re- 
sulted in the paroling authority being caught in a 
network of impractical laws. Of what use was the 
broadest and most comprehensive investigation if 
the paroling authority was prevented by law from 
translating this valuable information into sound pa- 
role action? 


Parole Selection Cannot Be Legislated 


It is fundamental, I think, that parole selection 
cannot be legislated. No law-making body on earth 
can possibly lay down a formula that will be prac- 
tical in each case. In dealing with the myriad hu- 
man problems involved in parole selection we 
should avoid as a plague a multiplicity of laws 
that are too brittle and arbitrary for practical use. 
Parole selection should be administered with broad 
discretion under general authority of law. It should 
not be a mere ministerial act under the mandatory 
provisions of an elaborate code of procedure. The 
only formula that will be practical is the specific 
formula that we write in each case. 

Happily, the parole codes of many states are be- 
ing revised with a view to flexibility, making it 
increasingly possible for the parole authority to act 
only in those cases in which parole is deemed ad- 
Visable and at the most propitious moment. While 
this ames should be good news to parole ex- 
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ecutives, it should also have a sobering effect on 
us. We will no longer be able to blame ineffectual 
and impractical laws for our shortcomings. This 
increased responsibility should inspire us to great 
achievement and warn us that we are approaching 
a period of honest trial before the public opinion 
of this country, and that nothing short of sincere, 
intelligent devotion to the public interest will, or 
should be tolerated. 


The “‘Who, Where and When” of Parole 


Presuming, therefore, that the paroling authority 
has a broad discretion, I would suggest that the 
pre-parole inquiry be centered upon a satisfactory 
answer to each of the following questions: (1) Whom 
shall we parole? (2) Where shall we send them? 
(3) When shall parole action be taken? I wish to 
emphasize the fact that these inquiries should not 
be pursued separately. These three questions are 
closely interwoven and the separate issue in each 
of the three is inextricably bound up in the general 
issue as to whether or not the subject should be 
paroled. 

The investigation should proceed on all fronts 
at the same time and while it may appear that one 
of the inquiries has been answered a bit in advance 
of the others, parole action should not be taken, 
and therefore parole selection should not become a 
fact, until we arrive at a satisfactory answer to 
all three questions. 


Studying the Prospective Parolee 

First, let us take a look at the human being who 
is to be the subject of our study. If you will ex- 
amine his fingerprints you will find that they differ 
in some detail—in some line or whorl—from the 
millions of prints now on file in the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. If you will carefully analzye his 
personality, you will also find that it differs in 
some particular from the make-up of other men. 
For this reason it is imperative that we place the 
microscope on the individual involved and that we 
watch for these unique differences for they will 
furnish the pivotal point for our study in — 
selection. 

I have talked with many men in prison and am 
yet to find one that did not have a philosophy of 
life which to him seemed logical. Inherited traits, 
impressions during infancy, childhood experiences 
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—all of these lay the basis for the construction of 
a creed. Through youth, habit gives'more authority 
to these principles until in manhood we find the 
individual dominated in his thinking and in his 
whole approach to life by a code that has been 
fashioned in the light of personal experience. 

r If our treatment of the individual offender is to 
have a fair chance to succeed, we must learn, if 
possible, the set of principles which govern his life. 
We must find the false premise upon which his rea- 
son is developed. We must attack the problem in 
terms of his accepted code if we are to demonstrate 
its lack of logic. These individual codes by which 
men are governed may be foolish and illogical; they 
may be pieces of fantastic reason; but when they 


- are once established by habit, they can become as 


autocratic as Caesar. 
Discovering the True Nature of Man 


. We who deal with the adult offender will find it 
most difficult to redirect and to reconstruct think- 
ing. Yet this must be done if there is to be a new 
way of life. And may I suggest that in interview- 
ing the offender, we should be prepared to tread 
lightly and with great awareness lest we confuse the 
true nature of the man with the defensive shell 
that he has constructed around his true personality. 
But we will learn a great deal about the individual 
from others. We should consult all those available 
who have had close association with the offender 
in the past. 

When I say that we can study the life of a man 
in terms of his associates, I am stating nothing 
new. Who would study Jonathan without reference 
to David? Who would study the life of Jane Sey- 
mour without reference to Henry the Eighth? Who 
would seek to understand the Nazarene without 
reference to Matthew, Mark, Luke and John? In 
studying a human personality, we are neglecting a 
rich source of research material if we do not con- 
sider the effect of his life on those who have been 
closely associated with him. . 


tha Offence Move: 
Important than the Offense 


I do not wish to go into too much detail but I 
feel that some reference should be made to the cir- 
cumstances of the crime that has been committed. 
What place should it have in our study? It should, 
by all means, be considered along with all other 
crimes that the prisoner may have committed pre- 
viously. Much light can be thrown upon person- 
ality by the technique and the methods involved 
in the offense and the motivating circumstances. 
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The crime itself should not crowd out other im- 
portant facts. The proceedings of a trial are often 
sensational and overly dramatic, and sometimes the 
true personality of the prisoner is hidden behing 
the brilliant contest taking place between prose. 
cution and defense. It is enough to say that the 
crime is part of the record and therefore should be 
considered, although it should be remembered at 
all times that we are studying a man rather than 
an offense. 


Institutional Conduct Should Be Studied in 
Light of Abnormal Prison Life 


The institutional history should have an impor- 
tant part in our investigation and good or bad con- 
duct in prison should be studied in- the light of 
abnormal prison life. Certain discounts and allow- 
ances should be made in judging behavior in prison 
as an index to behavior on parole. While great pro- 
gress has been made in institutional treatment of 
the offender, it must still be remembered that men 
in prison live a largely regimented life and that 
they are denied to a certain extent the temptations 
of a freer social and economic life on the outside. 
The record of the prisoner should be studied in the 
light of prison associates and due credit should be 
given for a life well-lived in spite of a depressing 
environment. 

I cannot emphasize too greatly the importance 
of contacting all individuals and institutions that 
can throw any light whatsoever on the offender. 
Among those who can furnish valuable information 
are: prison officials, physicians, psychiatrists, pub- 
lic welfare agencies, guards, stewards, matrons, 
judges, solicitors, prosecutors, police, detectives, 
coroners, arresting officers, former employers, busi- 
ness associates and of course all those that may 
be included in the domestic circle. 


In Evaluating Reports About the Offender 
the Source Must be Considered 


Warm praise on the one hand and bitter denun- 
ciation on the other should be carefully analyzed 
in the light of the passions and prejudices involved. 
We can recall with profit the warning of President 
Washington in his farewell address when he said: 
“Beware of inveterate antipathies and passionate 
attachments!” 

We should judge the reports of various individ- 
uals in much the same way as a jury weighs the 
evidence. We should give credence in proportion 
to the character of those making statements, tak- 
ing into consideration always their intelligence and 
their opportunity to know the facts. 
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Offenders Should Not Be Studied 
as Isolated Individuals 


The scope of our investigation should be as broad 
as the life history of the subject and should include 
every sprig and leaf of the family tree that is 
available for study. In the past, we have looked 
upon parole selection as pertaining too much to an 
isolated individual. We have been inclined to meas- 
ue him and evaluate him as though he were to 
live in an individual world without social contacts. 
There has been a tendency to classify him without 
regard to the world in which he must live and with 
which he must come to grips eventually. 

As an illustration, there are some jurisdictions 
where men are practically granted parole and then 
are held in prison until a job on the outside can 
be secured. As a result, when employment is scarce, 
hundreds of men who have been selected for parole 
are dammed up in the institution awaiting the so- 
lution of the employment angle. To me such a policy 
is not only dangerous to morale within the prison, 
but fails to comprehend the fact that parole se- 
lection implies more than the selection of an in- 
dividual. It should imply the selection of a man in 
relation to a specific community situation. 

Let me cite you an instance or two in which 
parole selection was made in terms of a community: 

Alec S., under the domination of a woman of 
superior intellect, had committed a homicide. With- 
in himself, Alec was a weak and ineffectual fellow. 
He did not have the will to be a criminal, nor did 
he have the will to be a good citizen. If he should 
go out of prison and fall under the domination of 
a criminal will, the result would be disastrous. We 
felt on the other hand, if through our “blue print 
for rehabilitation” we could find a strong but 
wholesome influence which would take Alec under 
its wing and substitute its thinking for his, Alec, 
under these circumstances, would become satisfac- 
tory parole material. We formed an unofficial com- 
mittee of three good citizens who agreed to work 
with Alec to help him solve his life’s problems. 
Under this plan, the parole experiment is proceed- 
Ing with signal success. Incidentally, no small con- 
sideration in our decision to parole Alec was the 
fact that the woman of dominating and evil influ- 
ence who caused the first offense is now in prison 
for life, 

Bennie D., a young man, is another case which 
comes to mind. When we studied him as an isolated 
Individual we found him to be at times irresponsible 
and lacking in a proper respect and reverence for 
the finer things of life. However, we broadened the 
scope of our inquiry and found that he had lived 
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two lives—one good and one bad. It was a “tale 
of two cities.” We found that the boy had divided 
his time between two communities; the part lived 
with his father in one town was disreputable and 
the part lived with an uncle in another town was 
uniformly respectable. Needless to say, the parole 
plan was worked out so that the young man might 
live with his uncle in the community where he had 
demonstrated his ability to live a constructive life 
and he was prohibited from returning to the adverse 
influence of the community where his father lived. 
Parole selection did not become an accomplished 
fact until we had found a community situation 
favorable to the experiment. 

Many a man within himself may be a good risk 
but taken into consideration with a bad domestic 
situation becomes a doubtful prospect. I recall the 
case of William J. I never knew of a more sincere 
man; thoroughly devoted to his family. He failed 
on parole because of a wife who was not only un- 
faithful to him but was addicted to the use of drugs. 

You may say that it is unfair to pass judgment 
upon a man in terms of other people. My answer 
is that it is not unfair to the public in whose interest 
we work, and in the last analysis it is not unfair to 
the prisoner, who must in the end be the victim of 
social maladjustment on the outside. 


Need for Rehabilitative Efforts 
within the Community 

I do not mean that we should sit idly by and do 
nothing about these disturbing elements on the out- 
side. I suggest that the program of treatment in 
the prison should be paralleled by a program call- 
ing for re-adjustment in the community. Very often — 
those on the outside need a measure of rehabili- 
tation as well as those on the inside. 

When I speak of rehabilitating those on the out- 
side, I do not wish to be misunderstood. We are 
not engaged in reforming the social order. We may 
deplore its poverty, its misery, and its injustice, 
but we cannot wait for the Millenium to put our 
program into effect. Life is what it is. The main 
lines that denote our social order are boldly drawn 
and it is our job to find the best solution of the 
problem within the structure of this existing social 
order. We cannot hope to find a better place for 
the paroled offender than that occupied by the 
average of his fellows on the outside who have never 
been to prison. We cannot expect a state, a city, 
a town, to reconstruct its life to fit the problems 
of the paroled offender, but we can hope to throw 
around the parole experiment a small but impor- 
tant group of people who will seek in every way to 
aid him to come to terms satisfactorily with the 
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limitations, I assure you that modern miracles have 
“Blue int for Reh ab ilitation’’ 


Of course, there must be no cessation of our war 
with the forces of reaction. We must continue to 
hold high the banner of penal progress. We must 
continue a long range program of education which 
undoubtedly will make for better social and eco- 
nomic opportunity for the returning offender in the 
future. But we must not confuse this long range 
program with the problem confronting us today— 
that of fitting a specific person into a definite eco- 
nomic and social status. 

Take, for instance, the case of a poor, ignorant 
and unskilled negro man of advanced age, who has 
never held a permanent job in his life but who has 
eked out a meager existence raking leaves from 
the yards of a few white friends. Most of his life is 
like water that has flowed under a bridge. We shall 
do exceedingly well for him if we make it possible 
for him again to rake the leaves from the yards of 
his friends. 

I have placed considerable emphasis on parole 
selection being based upon a definite plan for life 
on the outside. In North Carolina, we call this plan 
the “blue print for rehabilitation.” We think this 
phrase is appropriate. In the sense in which we use 
it, it is a plan upon which the parole experiment 
is to be constructed. It shows the general outline 
and the main direction in which the parole career 
is supposed to go. It furnishes an admirable stand- 
ard against which to check parole results. Of course, 
after parole it can be modified from. time to time 
as the logic of events justifies reasonable deviation 
from the original plan. 

Although I have laid strong emphasis on the so- 
cial and economic side—that is, the community 
side of parole selection, I would not be understood 
as suggesting that you do not plave emphasis on 
the man involved. His personality will constitute 
an important part of our blue print. 


Psychological Moment for Parole Action 

What I have had to say thus far has dealt pri- 
marily with the answers to the first two questions, 
namely: whom shall we parole, and where shall they 
go? And yet, while we are finding an answer to 
these two, an answer to the third question evolves 
automatically. The most propitious moment for 
parole consideration is the time when the offender 
and the community approach a reconciliation. 

When our study shows that the man on the inside 
of prison is ripe for return to society and when it 
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seus that society is ready to receive him upon 
terms that offer a fair chance for success, then ig 
the psychological moment for parole action. If there 
are laws upon the statute books that prevent action 
being taken at this psychological moment, then 
such laws should be repealed in the interest of a 
scientific and common-sense solution of the parole 
problem. 

In timing the release of a prisoner, we must con- 
sider the temper and the feelings of the public, 
What a community thinks, may not be wise or 
just; but it does mold the parole experiment 
mightily for success or failure. What chance has 
a man to succeed in life if he returns to a community 
inflamed against him? How can he secure and keep 
employment in a community that is smouldering 
with bitterness and resentment? Time is nature’s 
great healer and sometimes it is wise to delay pa- 
role action until the hurt and sore feelings result- 
ing from the crime have had a reasonable chance 
to subside. 

I remember the case of Robert T., whose crime 
had resulted in sensational publicity in his home 


- community. When the time came to consider his 


parole, I put my finger in the water of public opin- 
ion and found it boiling. We delayed parole action 
for several months during which time public opin- 
ion underwent a marked change. When parole was 
finally granted the community received him, so far 
as I know, without protest. In this case, approxi- 
mately eight months served as cooling time for the 
community and it was better for the public and 
it was better for the offender, who has been ac- 
corded a greater opportunity to succeed. 

Crime is rarely committed without resultant in- 
flammatory conditions in some portion of the pub- 
lic mind. To contend otherwise is to argue ourselves 
ignorant of human nature. This high state of feeling 
is perfectly natural and is not necessarily a bad 
thing. I am satisfied that if it were not for a liberal 
portion of righteous indignation the wheels of jus- 
tice in some cases would hardly turn at all. 


Parole Action and the ‘‘Public Pulse” 


I submit that parole administrators everywhere 
should keep their fingers on the public pulse, and 
that the time for release on parole should have a 
strong relation to public opinion in that portion of 
the community, whether large or small, that had 
first-hand knowledge of the offense. In these instan- 
ces in which the immediate community persists in 
antagonism, it is sometimes necessary to make a 
detour and seek some other locality for the experi- 
ment. 
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You may say this is yielding to the mob. I don’t 
think so. I think it is outwitting the mob. When a 
group of men, dominated by mob psychology, are 
about to take the life of an innocent man, is it not 
wise to place that man in protective custody until 
the danger has passed? Besides mobs are notori- 
ously brief in their hate. I think it is common- 
sense not to parole a man back into the hands of 
those who would lynch him economically and so- 
cially. However, I must say from personal obser- 
vation that this problem of public opinion has not 
been difficult of solution when the merits of the 
case and the general parole program are properly 
interpreted to that portion of the public affected. 

Finally, time is the essence of parole, and in 
proper timing lies much of the secret of whatever 
success we attain. Besides, in this matter of days, 
months and years is bound up one of the most 
powerful factors in any civilization—the public’s 
conception of justice. 


Judge Parole Also by Its Successes 


And now that we have discussed the who, where 
and when of parole, let me summarize by saying: 

Parole selection is like working the combination 
of a safe. There are many preliminary moves to 
the right and to the left and many tumblers fall 
into their appointed places, but there is no such 
thing as a solution of the combination until the 
final move is made and the final tumbler falls. 
Then, and only then, may the door be opened. Like- 
wise, there are many preliminary moves in our 
investigation but we must not admit that parole 
selection is a fact until every essential move has 
been made in our investigation and we are ready 
to fit an individual into a definite niche in society. 
Then, and only then, should the door of the prison 
swing open. 

I think we all agree that we cannot predict with 
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exactness the outcome of a parole experiment. This 
fact alone should be no discredit to the parole pro- 
cess nor to those who administer it. There are many 
other things in life that are valuable, and which 
we can not do without, that are equally unpre- 
dictable. It is true that this is the scientific age. 
One might even call it the age of the gadget. But 
there are still many things that cannot be solved 
mathematically and which do not yield forth their 
mysteries by the pressing of a button. 

For instance, who can predict the result of a 
marriage; the verdict of a jury; or the winning of 
a horse race? These are the things that give interest 
and zest to life because they involve uncertainty. 

In contemplation of these unpredictable events, 
we should remember that although many marriages 
fail, civilization probably rests today upon this very 
ancient institution and that although the divorce 
courts grind out their daily quota of failures, no 
one has seriously considered that we abandon this 
ancient rite. In the matter of juries, we likewise 
are confronted with a very human and variable 
quantity. Juries do very foolish things at times and 
yet no man who values his Anglo-Saxon inheritance 
of freedom and liberty would be willing to do with- 
out this age-old privilege. 

And now we come to horse racing. How often 
have we seen an unknown win! How often have 
we seen the highly publicized and highly rated 
horse come in second or third! However, we must 
remember that our job in parole selection is not 
nearly so difficult as that of picking the winner in 
a horse race. We do not necessarily offer the pa- 
roled offender as a winner. We know his weakness 
and his handicap. We will be thrilled even though 
he finishes last in the race of life—coming in grimy, 
mud-bespattered, forgotten by the crowd, but hold- 


ing in his heart the conviction that he has done 
his best! 


Probation One Hundred Years Ago 


Great care was observed of course, to ascertain whether the prisoners 
were promising subjects for probation, and to this end it was necessary to 
take into consideration the previous character of the person, his age and the 
influences by which he would in future be likely to be surrounded, and al- 
though these points were not rigidlly adhered to, still they were the circum- 
stances which usually determined my action. In such cases of probation it 
was agreed on my part, that I would note their general conduct, see that they 
were sent to school or supplied with some honest employment, and that I 
should make an impartial report to the court, whenever they should desire 


tt. 


—JOHN AUGUSTUS 


Quoted from John Augustus: First Probation Officer. 


Trends in the 


Treatment of 


Juvenile Delinquency 


By ALICE SCOTT NUTT 
Assistant Director, Delinquency Division, U. S. Children’s Bureau 


S WE REVIEW chronologically the attempts 

to differentiate between the treatment of the 
juvenile and the adult offender, and to deal with 
juvenile offenders in a manner befitting their youth 
and immaturity, four major movements are ap- 
parent. They are: (1) the establishment of special 
institutions for juvenile delinquents; (2) provision 
for special courts; (3) provision for clinical and di- 
agnostic services for study of the individual offend- 
er; and (4) organization of community forces for 
the prevention of delinquency.’ 

In the light of the philosophy and knowledge of 
today this may seem to be a reversal of the logical 
order. The explanation lies in the fact that the 
early efforts at differentiation between treatment 
of juvenile and adult offenders were actuated by 
the humanitarian rather than the scientific spirit. 
Those responsible for these early efforts sought, 
therefore, to provide humane treatment for the 
juvenile offender after conviction rather than to 
modify the processes of arrest, detention, and trial. 
Attempts to improve procedural and administrative 
methods of dealing with juveniles prior to correc- 
tional treatment came later; and provision for treat- 
ment on the basis of individual study and attempts 
to develop preventive work came still later. 


Early Institutional Treatment of Juveniles 


The movement to provide institutional treatment 
for juvenile offenders apart from adults was started 
in New York City in 1819 when a report of the 
Society for the Prevention of Pauperism called at- 
tention to conditions at Bellevue prison and to the 
plight of young children confined there with adult 
offenders. The interest aroused by this report and 
subsequent study by the society were responsible 
for the opening of the House of Refuge in New 
York in 1825 and of similar institutions in Boston 
and Philadelphia in 1826 and 1828, respectively. 
Between 1845 and 1854 other large cities estab- 
lished municipal institutions for juvenile delin- 
quents which were primarily local in character, 
serving urban areas and deriving their support from 
and New of Dealing with 
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private and municipal funds. Meanwhile, in other 
sections of the country a movement to establish 
state institutions for the care of juvenile delin- 
quents developed rapidly. The Lyman school for 
Boys at Westboro, Mass., opened in 1847, was the 
first of these institutions. Eventually state institu- 
tions or training schools, as they were called later, 
were established in all states. 


Development of Statutory Provisions 
for Children’s Cases 


It was not until a number of years after the early 
state training schools were established that Mas- 
sachusetts took steps toward modifying court pro- 
cedure in children’s cases. In 1870 that State passed 
a law requiring that separate sessions of the court 
be held for children’s cases and a few years later 
it established a probation system. Following this 
action by Massachusetts a few other states passed 
laws providing for special sessions in children’s 
cases and for probation, under which some of the 
principal features of the juvenile court were devel- 
oped. Not until 1899, however, were the laws passed 
which established, in Chicago and Denver, the first 
juvenile courts in the United States. After this 
action was taken by Illinois and Colorado the move- 
ment spread rapidly until legislative provision 
either for separate juvenile courts or for specialized 
jurisdiction and procedure in children’s cases in 
courts already established had been made in all but 
two states—Maine and Wyoming—and in these 
states certain aspects of juvenile-court legislation 
had been embodied in laws relating to the protec- 
tion of children and to procedure in children’s 
cases. 

The most recent modification of court procedure 
in children’s cases was the passage in 1938 of the 
Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act which embodies 
some of the principles and makes possible some of 
the procedures of the state juvenile courts, and per- 
mits greater flexibility in methods of treatment. 


Underlying Philosophy of Juvenile Court Laws 


Underlying such legislation is the philosophy that 
the child who comes before the court is to be re 
garded, not as a criminal, but as a ward of the state 
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who is to be saved to it rather than prosecuted by 
it; therefore, emphasis is to be placed on discovery 
of his basic needs—social, physical, and mental— 
rather than on his misdeeds. Because the juvenile 
court was established by legislation based on this 
principle, it was faced at the outset with problems 
new to a judicial agency. Merely a separate court 
for children was not sufficient—court procedures 
had to be revamped and modified; the concept of 
evidence had to be extended to include personal 
and social data so as to show not only what the 
child had done but also who and what he was; and 
machinery had to be set up. In the beginning the 
court depended upon other agencies and institutions 
for the care of children and utilized existing insti- 
tutions, public and private child-caring agencies, 
volunteer service, and other organizations of the 
community. But the resources thus available were 
meager and the court had to develop treatment 
services within its own administration or in close 
relation to it. 


Advent of the Probation Officer and 
the Child Guidance Clinic 


By two important methods the juvenile court 
sought a new approach—that of individualization— 
to the problems of the juvenile delinquent. The 
first of these was probation which—although its 
use by courts antedated the creation of juvenile 
courts by more than twenty years—was relatively 
undeveloped at the beginning of the juvenile-court 
movement. As increasing recognition was given to 
the need for case work treatment of problems com- 
ing to the courts and to the responsibility of the 
public for supplying such service, most states au- 
thorized the employment of probation officers out 
of public funds. Several states—Massachusetts and 
New York being the first two—sought to improve 
the quality of probation service and raise the stand- 
ards of personnel by giving advisory or supervisory 
responsibility for the work of probation officers to 
acentral state agency. The second method was the 
use of the child-guidance clinic, which constituted 
the first scientific approach to the problems of the 
individual delinquent. The juvenile court took the 
lead in sponsoring this type of service when, in 
1909, with financial assistance from private sources, 
the Chicago court established the Juvenile Psycho- 
pathic Institute, the first specialized psychiatric ser- 
vice for children in the United States. Some years 
later the Judge Baker Foundation was established 
In Boston to work closely with the juvenile court. 
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Coordination of Social Forces of a 
Community in Child’s Behalf 


The efforts of the court to develop services and 
resources to supply the needs which its work with 
children and their families uncovered, as well as 
the growing interest of the general public in prob- 
lems of delinquency and their relation to environ- 
mental factors, have stimulated efforts to take an 
increasing amount of responsibility away from the 
court and place it upon the community. With the 
responsibility for leadership frequently being as- 
sumed by organizations combining lay and profes- 
sional representation, such as councils of social 
agencies and coordinating councils, many communi- 
ties have developed organizations to coordinate the 
approach to the problems of the unadjusted and 
neglected child and to foster the development of 
more adequate resources to meet his needs. Called 
by various names—coordinating, community, or 
neighborhood councils—these are not treatment 
agencies set up to deal with the individual child; 
instead, they concern themselves with the effect 
of environmental forces on children generally and 
seek to coordinate the social forces of the commu- 
nity in their behalf. They direct their efforts toward 
the solution of problems at an early stage—before 
they become serious enough to need the attention 
of the juvenile court; toward strengthening home 
and community influences that build character; 
and toward eliminating influences that tear down. 

So far we have discussed the historical aspects 
of the four major movements by which we have 
made progress in the treatment of the juvenile de- 
linquent. What is the present status of these move- 
ments and what are the trends to be seen? 


Changing Emphasis in Philosophy 
Underlying the Training School 

In the institutional field the philosophy with re- 
gard to training schools, as institutions for delin- 
quent children are now generally called, is changing. 
A comparatively short time ago these schools were 
generally classified as penal institutions to which 
children were sent for punishment instead of treat- 
ment. Now emphasis is shifting from punishment 
to treatment. A year ago the Children’s Bureau 
Advisory Committee on Training Schools for So- 
cially Maladjusted Children set forth the function 

of a training school in these words:? 
The function of a training school for socially mal- . 


adjusted children is to provide for children who, because 
of conduct and behavior problems, are found on the 


2. The Child, II (Washington, D. C.: U. 8. Children’s Bureau, March- 
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basis of individual study to be in need of the type of 

treatment offered by such schools. . . .The objective 

shall be to prepare such children to function in society 
as normally adequate individuals according to their 
cap 

Our acceptance of this statement of function and 
objective shows clearly how our thinking with re- 
gard to the training schools is changing. 

Training schools have been and still are being 
asked to accept children presenting a variety of 
problems, for example, children whose behavior 
varies markedly in degree and intensity—the weak, 
easily dominated child; the dominant, aggressive 
child; and the emotionally unstable, impulsive, and 
neurotic child—and children whose delinquencies 
vary from relatively minor and occasional offenses 
to serious behavior problems extending over a long 
period of time. Furthermore, although they are 
supposed to be for the treatment of delinquent 
children they have in many instances been asked 
to care for dependent and neglected children also. 

It is scarcely necessary to comment on the dif- 
ficulties faced when a single institution is asked to 
deal with children varying in age from 7 to 21 
years, children of borderline intelligence, children 
of superior intelligence, children with rural back- 
grounds, children with city backgrounds, children 
of different nationalities, and children having ex- 
tremely divergent problems of conduct. 


Widening Scope of Institutional Facilities 


New services are being developed that offer in- 
creasing opportunities for the care of delinquent 
children and other children with conduct problems 
who can make even a fair adjustment to non- 
institutional care. Because of these services it will 
be possible to be more selective of the children sent 
to training schools. But the children sent to them 
will offer even more problems and challenges than 
do the present population, for they will be socially 
sick children, many of whom will have involved 
and deeply rooted emotional and personality prob- 
lems. We cannot say that we have yet gone far in 
the direction of more careful selection, but we can 
say that the growing awareness of the situation and 
the attempt to face it is in itself a step in progress. 

The institutional care and treatment of these 
children requires the best that can be obtained in 
personnel, physical equipment, clinical facilities, 
and programs. Training-school administrators are 
coming to realize the primary importance in the 
institution of the persons associated with the chil- 
dren and that staff members must therefore be ade- 
quate in number and must understand and be 
trained in or educable in the treatment of socially 
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maladjusted children. In a few states the schools 
have psychologists on their staffs, a very few have 
psychiatrists, and some are able to refer children 
to child-guidance clinics. Increasingly the need for 
case workers on the training-school staff to partic. 
ipate in the institutional as well as in the post- 
institutional or parole program is being recognized, 

More and more the schools are using the findings 
of the psychologist. They are giving attention to 
the earlier school experiences which may have in- 
volved repeated failures and are attempting to de- 
velop educational programs which take into con- 
sideration not only the academic needs and mental 
abilities of the children with whom they deal, but 
also their difficulties of social and personal ad- 
justment. In their departments of vocational train- 
ing the training schools are showing an increased 
awareness of the need for individualized programs. 
Using the findings of the psychologist they are able 
to assign children to training courses on the basis 
of their mental and mechanical ability to profit by 
specific types of training. 

The training schools also are becoming increas- 
ingly aware of their need to identify themselves 
with other aspects of public welfare and child wel- 
fare, because “there is a greater possibility of co- 
operative welfare service on both a county and a 
State level if the training school is an integral part 
of the welfare program.’ 


Court Should Limit its Cases to Those 
Requiring Judicial Services 


In the earlier days of the juvenile court the trend 
was toward broadening its jurisdiciton and adding 
to its responsibilities. In the thought of the com- 
munity it became the place to which all unadjusted 
children or children needing care should be taken 
and, as protective measures for children were de- 
veloped, responsibility for their administration was 
given to the court. The last few years, however, 
have seen the expansion of services for children 
under public auspices. It was inevitable that this 
development should lead to raising the question 
whether, instead of continuing to broaden its func- 
tion, the juvenile court should not be limiting its 
activities and concentrating on a definite and fairly 
limited field. Increasing emphasis is being placed 
on the idea that the juvenile court should limit its 
intake to cases in which a real issue requiring the 
services of a judicial agency arises. Some attention 
is being given to reconsidering and redefining the 
place of the juvenile court in the child-welfare field. 
Some courts are trying to limit their intake by 
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discouraging the filing of complaints for trivial in- 
cidents; by recognizing that cases of dependency 
and neglect need not be brought into court unless 
problems of custody or willful neglect are involved; 
and by referring to other agencies—at the point of 
application—cases in which the need is for the ser- 
vice of an agency other than the court. 

In one respect the field of specialized court treat- 
ment is being extended. As juvenile court laws are 
amended or new laws enacted, the tendency is to 
raise the age limit for juvenile court jurisdiction. 
Another phase of the extension of special court pro- 
cedure to higher age groups is to be found in the 
establishment in several large cities of special courts 
or special court procedure for minors above the 
age limit of juvenile-court jurisdiction. 


Need for Redefinition of What Constitutes 
Case Work for Delinquent Children 


In the years that have passed since the first 
juvenile court was established the concept of what 
constitutes case work for delinquent children has 
undergone much change. Study of the problems 
presented by these children and their families has 
shown the interrelationship of delinquency, depend- 


ency, and neglect not only with one another but. 


with the still larger problems of unadjusted family 
life, broken homes, and economic and political con- 
ditions. The delinquent child cannot be dealt with 
as an independent, isolated bit of humanity. His 
needs can be met only as comprehensive programs 
are developed which take into account the needs 
of all children; only as services are organized for 
family and child welfare which include material as- 
sistance to families, health services, social services, 
and provision for the child handicapped mentally 
or physically; and only as these services are brought 
into closer relationship with one another and with 
the other agencies in the community for the edu- 
cation, recreation, guidance, and general welfare of 
children. It is not enough that these services be 
available to the child who already has become de- 
linquent; they must be available and utilized for 
the child who is in danger of becoming delinquent 
long before the stage is reached at which court 
action is needed. 

Several illustrations may serve to show how em- 
phasis upon the need for individualized study and 
treatment has led to modifications in traditional 
methods of treatment and to recoguition of the 
need to integrate services for the delinquent child 
with other child-welfare work. 
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Use of Foster Homes for Children with 
Behavior and Personality Problems 


There has been a general tendency to regard in- 
stitutional care as necessary for the so-called prob- 
lem or delinquent child, although foster homes 
have, for several decades, been used successfully 
for the care of dependent and neglected children. 
Increasing knowledge of the needs of individuals 
in relation to their environment has brought an 
appreciation of the value of foster home care for 
children with behavior and personality problems. 
In a number of states the use of family homes for 
the more difficult types of children—either as an 
alternative to or as a supplement to institutional 
care—has become an accepted fact. Several com- 
munities have also found it desirable and possible 
to use boarding homes for the care of children 
pending court hearing. 


Need for Extension of Psychiatric 
and Psychological Services 


Psychological and psychiatric services have gen- 
erally been available only to courts in the larger 
cities, except in the few States which have devel- 
oped such services through central or traveling 
clinics. Some developments of recent years are in 
the direction of extending clinical services to areas 
which have hitherto been without them. As part 
of the child-welfare services under the Social Se- 
curity Act many states are providing in their plans 
for making psychological or psychiatric services 
available to children in rural areas. 

Since the juvenile court was established there 
have come into existence many treatment services, 
both public and private, that may be utilized for 
cases of pre-delinquency, for cases now being han- 
dled unofficially by the juvenile court, and for the 
treatment aspects of many of the cases which come 
to the court for judicial decision. These services 
include medical, psychological, and psychiatric 
care, attendance and visiting-teacher service, group 
work, special classes and schools, foster-home place- 
ment, and special institutions for children present- 
ing conduct problems. 


Local Public Administrative Units for 
Coordination of Services for Children 


One of the most significant developments of re- 
cent years, however, is the organization of local 
public administrative units for child care in which 
various social services for children are being co- 
ordinated. For a number of years several states 
have had provision for such units, which are gen- 
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erally called public-welfare or child-welfare depart- 
ments. Through the provisions of the Social Se- 
curity Act for child welfare services in rural areas, 
existing units have been strengthened or new ones 
established in these and additional states. By 
means of this type of organization it has been pos- 
sible to bring together various kinds of specialized 
services and to employ well-qualified personnel to 
administer them. In rural areas the activities of 
these departments have generally included—as 
part of an organized child welfare program—case 
work for children in danger of becoming delinquent 
and for children coming to the attention of the 
court. 

In the course of a recent field trip to several 
western States some excellent working relations 
were observed in rural counties between juvenile 
courts and county departments of child welfare. 
These juvenile courts, many of which were entirely 
without a social work staff, were asking and re- 
ceiving the assistance of children’s workers in mak- 
ing adequate investigations, in planning construc- 
tive work with families before they were broken, 
and in caring for children in their own communities 
without commitment to correctional schools. In 
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some counties all case work services for the court 
were performed by the children’s worker from the 
county department. 

Comprehensive discussion of the present status 
and trends in the field of community organization 
for the prevention of delinquency is not possible 
here. Mention may be made, however, of two trends 
which seem to exist in the coordinating council 
movement as recently observed in California. First, 
although many of the councils attempt to start 
with activities directed toward the prevention of 
delinquency, later they are very likely to broaden 
their field of interest and to be concerned with other 
problems of child welfare and even of public wel- 
fare. This, of course, is a recognition of the inter- 
relationship between delinquency and other social 
problems. Second, emphasis is now being placed not 
so much upon the formation of a particular type of 
organization known as a coordinating council but 
upon community coordination, the form of which 
is dependent upon the local situation. For example, 
instead of forming a coordinating council, a com- 
munity may decide to strengthen or extend the 
functions of an organization already existing, such 
as a council of social agencies. 


NE HUNDRED FIFTY YEARS of progress in the 
administration of American justice was observed 
on September 24, 1939, when the Department 

of Justice marked its sesquicentennial. The Attorney 
General of the United States, the Honorable Frank 
Murphy, addressed the employees of the Department of 
Justice on Our Heritage of Justice, on Monday, Sep- 
tember 25, 1939. 

“Upon this happy occasion the Department rededicates 
itself to the task of safeguarding human rights, civil 
liberties, and equitable justice,” Attorney General 
Murphy said in a statement issued to the press. 

The post of Attorney General was created by the 
Judiciary Act of September 24, 1789, which provided 
for a Supreme Court with a Chief Justice and five 
Associate Justices, a District Court and a District judge 
for each of the States, and three Circuit Courts. _ 

Gov. Edmund Randolph, of Virginia, legal advisor to 
President George Washington, was nominated to fill 
the position at an annual salary of $1,500, and occupied 
the office of Attorney General in the Federal Capital 
in New York City. 

With the removal of the seat of government to Wash- 
ington, the various departments were housed in non- 
descript buildings grouped about President Washington’s 
house. No accommodations whatever were provided for 
the Attorney General, who was expected to furnish his 
own quarters, fuel, stationery, and clerk. 

In 1822 the Attorney General was furnished with his 
first official quarters—one room on the second floor of 
the old War Department Building. There the office was 
maintained until 1839, when the Attorney General, whose 
staff now consisted of a clerk and a messenger, and who 
had acquired the nucleus of a library, moved into rooms 
located on the second floor of the Treasury Building. 


Department of Justice Celebrates Sesquicentennial 


Sixteen years later the office was removed to a brick 
building on the southeast corner of Fifteenth and F 
Streets. Here it remained until 1861 when, upon the 
completion of the south wing of the Treasury, a suite 
of rooms was provided on the first floor of the new 
addition. 

Finally, after 81 years of existence, the office of the 
Attorney General had expanded to such an extent, both 
in functions and in personnel, that it became in reality 
one of the executive departments of the Government. 

In recognition of this fact, the Congress enacted the 
law of June 22, 1870, which established the Department of 
Justice. Today the Department of Justice—the largest 
law office in the world—is housed in a spacious building, 
opened October 1934, which occupies an entire city bloc 
between Ninth and Tenth Streets. 

Today the affairs and activities of the Department of 
Justice are generally directed by the Attorney General 
who has, as his chief aides, the Solicitor General, the 
Assistant to the Attorney General, the Special Assistant 
Attorney General, six Assistant Attorneys General, the 
Assistant Solicitor General, the Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, the Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons, the Director of the Bureau of War 
Risk Litigation, the Director of the Bond and Spirits 
Division, the Administrative Assistant to the Attorney 
oe and many special assistants to the Attorney 

neral, 


In addition, United States attorneys and their assis- 
tants, United States marshals and deputies, personnel in 
the field offices of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
field employees of the Federal Bureau of Prisons, = 
others, are among the 11,000 persons employed by 
Department of Justice. 
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The Narcotic Addict Before the Court 


By J. D. REICHARD, M.D. 
Medical Officer in Charge, U. S. Public Health Service Hospital, Lexington, Kentucky 


ERFECTION of internal organization is not 
sufficient for any unit to function efficiently, 
be it factory, hospital or other type of organiza- 
tion. Activities must be correlated with source of 
supply and with the consumer. An automobile plant 
organized without reference to its supply of raw 
materials or its market, would not survive for long. 
This is equally true for a hospital. For example, if 
acertain hospital organized to specialize in the pre- 
vention of cancer is forced to admit large numbers 
of patients in the last stages of the disease, it will 
not do the work for which it is organized. This is 
equally true for the special type of hospital at Lex- 
ington and at Fort Worth particularly planned for 
the treatment of drug addiction. 

It is with the purpose of increasing cooperation 
between the convicting court and the curing hos- 
pital that this article is written. There should be 
a careful selection of patients so that we will be 
able to utilize our energies more effectively in the 
rehabilitation of recoverable drug addicts. Under 
such arrangement the hospitals will be able to ren- 
der more effective successful service. 

The Addict is a Sick Man 

The existence of narcotic hospitals and the use 
of the term “treatment” indicates the existence of 
a disease. This “disease” is the need of a certain 
person for a drug; in the involved cases, some de- 
rivative of opium. All studies have shown that the 
person who becomes dependent on drugs is not a 
criminal for this reason alone. He becomes depend- 
ent on the drug, and to maintain physical comfort 
may commit crime in order to secure the drug that 
has become necessary to him. 

Physical Dependence on the Drug 

There is a fundamental difference between the 
person addicted to alcohol and the so-called drug 
addict. A man addicted to alcohol can abstain tem- 
porarily without any particular physical discom- 
fort. He may resume the use of the drug after some 
days, weeks or months, but the resumption will be 
for psychological reasons. 

The drug addict on the other hand is tied to his 
drug by both psychological and physiological de- 
pendence. He cannot stop for even a day without 
suffering acutely. And this is real suffering; the so- 
called withdrawal symptoms being capable of ac- 
Curate measurement. The drug addict, therefore, 
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has a double load to bear. The alcoholic can slip 
and recover. The drug addict, once he is “hooked,” 
is tied to his habit by physical as well as by psy- 
chopathological bonds. 

The drug addict is in need of treatment not only 
to break his physical dependence on his drug, but 
to enable him to live in the world without having 
to depend on the artificial prop that the drug gives 
him. How this treatment can be best applied is a 
complicated problem, and must be decided on the 
basis of the individual situation. 

Treatment, Not Punishment, is Needed 


It cannot be emphasized too strongly that the 
addict needs treatment, not punishment, for the dif- 
ficulties which underlie his addiction. Treating him 
as a criminal does not help him. On the contrary 
it very definitely does him harm. It engenders in 
him an attitude of resentment and hostility towards 
the law and everyone identified in his mind with 
the law. Unfortunately this resentment often in- 
cludes the physicians in the hospital and thereby 
makes very difficult the establishment of a coopera- 
tive attitude towards his rehabilitation. 

There is much objection to sentencing drug ad- 
dicts to a penal or correctional institution because 
such action throws the drug addict in close contact 
with the professional criminal class and affords am- 
ple opportunity for his persuasion to a life of crime. 


Criminal Types Should Be Sent Elsewhere 


Persons who are primarily criminals and only in- 
cidentally addicts, and those who have shown no 
interest in their own cure or rehabilitation, should 
be sent to a different type of institution. The reason 
for this statement is clear; our analogy to the in- 
stitution for the prevention of cancer holds. The 
energies of the hospital staff should be utilized on 
the “socially operable’? and not wasted on — 
who cannot be rehabilitated. 

Hospitals for the treatment of drug addiction are 
neither penal nor correctional institutions. Custody 
is necessary, as a patient cannot be helped unless 
he is present to receive treatment. However, cus- 
tody must be as unobtrusive as possible, in order 
that the self-respect of the addict may be restored. 
We must guard against the development of anti- 
social attitudes. The presence of any considerable 
number of patients of the criminal type forces the 
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medical authorities to methods which are not con- 


ducive to the social and psychological recovery of 
the addict. 


When Shall Probation Be Granted? 


The ideal method of treating and handling ad- 
dicts not of the confirmed criminal type is to place 
them on probation for a period of three to five years 
with the stipulation that they go to the United 
States Public Health Service Hospital at Lexington, 
Kentucky, or Fort Worth, Texas, remaining in the 
institution until pronounced cured. 

A determinate sentence has several disadvan- 
tages. If the sentence is too short and the patient 
is discharged with good time he may be under 
supervision for too short a period. If he relapses, 
society is subjected to the additional expense of 
another trial; also the patient is again exposed to 
the debilitating psychologic effect of arrest, pos- 


sibly several months detention in jail, and even-. 


tually another trial. If the sentence is too long, e.g., 
three to five years, he often must remain in a hos- 
pital longer than is actually good for him. Long 
sentences, not suspended, are prone to engender 
attitudes of hostility so that the addict likely will 
relapse as a gesture of defiance as soon as he is 
released. 

On the other hand, when the offender is placed 
on probation for a period of three to five years, his 
stay in the hospital can be regulated according to 
his particular needs. If after discharge from the 
hospital he is able to get along without the drug, 


‘well and good. If he relapses he may be returned 
for another period of treatment, to be followed by 


an opportunity to adjust on the outside. Relapse 
while on probation need not carry with it the seri- 
ous consequence of serving the entire sentence as 
does violation of parole or of conditional release. 


Advantage of Treatment in Narcotic Hospital 


The advantages of treatment for suitable persons 
at Lexington or at Fort Worth are definite. Addicts 
are given an opportunity to rehabilitate themselves 
in an environment where the penal aspects are 
purposely maintained at a minimum and where, if 
desired, they can be treated not as prisoners but 
as patients. In these institutions the emphasis is 
constantly on treatment, and any suggestion of 
punishment beyond the necessary confinement is 
avoided. A patient is treated as a prisoner only 
when he insists and makes this necessary by not 
conforming to the ordinary hospital routine. 

The results of treatment are followed up care- 
fully and show in general that one-third of our dis- 
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charged patients do not relapse; one-third connot 
be located; and one-third are known to have re. 
lapsed to the use of drugs. There will undoubtedly 
be more relapses, but there will also be a certain 
number of relapsed addicts who will take additional 


and subsequent treatment and will remain well, 


One thing certain is that permanent cure of drug 
addiction correlates closely with social and eco- 
nomic rehabilitation after leaving the hospital. So 
long as society regards these unfortunates as “‘fiends” 
and “degenerates”; so long as their “respectable” 
acquaintances regard association with them as dis- 
graceful and contaminating—just so long will the 
road to rehabilitation be too hard for our patients, 
A society that has learned to be sympathetic with 
the tuberculous or cancer patient who relapses, and 
that is just beginning to understand that insanity 
is a disease and not a disgrace, must also learn 
that rejection of the former addict who is trying 
to “come back” will force him into association with 
the underworld and thereby assure his relapse. 


No Definite Statement Should Be Made 
as to Probable Length of Treatment 


When a patient is placed on probation and sent 
to the hospital for treatment no statement or prom- 
ise should ever be made as to the time he will 
remain in the hospital. In this regard drug addic- 
tion is like any other chronic disease. No honest 
physician can promise or guarantee a patient with 
pulmonary tuberculosis just how long he would 
have to remain in a sanitarium. Too many factors 
are involved and their effect can be determined 
only by continuous observation and study. To name 
only a few, homesickness, intellectual defect, acute 
or chronic physical disease or abnormal mental 
states, may each or all play a part in retarding 
recovery. On the other hand, high intelligence, earn- 
est desire for cure, good judgment, establishment 
of good insight into the reason for addiction, and 
basically good mental health all greatly facilitate 
the patient’s rehabilitation. All these factors can- 
not be determined or evaluated at the time of sen- 
tence..If the hospital physicians decide it is unwise 
to release the patient because he is not cured at 
the specified time, the patient will naturally har- 
bor a feeling of resentment, and such a feeling of 
resentment makes a poor foundation upon which 
to build a cure of drug addiction. 


Legal vs. Medical Definitions of Addiction 


In general, there should be no conflict between 
the legal and medical concepts of drug addiction. 
Any layman understands that the person in the 
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last stages of cancer who needs large amounts of 
opiates is not an addict in the legal or psychologi- 
cal view. The Act establishing hospitals for the 
treatment of addicts defines an addict as one ‘‘who 
is or has been so addicted to habit-forming drugs 
as to have lost his power of self-control with regard 
to his addiction.” This is a plain and simple for- 
mulation which bases the solution of the problem 
on “self-control.” 

One argument may be a source of confusion to 
the court. Many persons addicted for psychological 
reasons, attribute their addiction to some physical 
disease, ¢.g., asthma or sciatica. Careful examina- 
tions are generally necessary to determine whether 
these claims are justified. Usually they are not. The 
addict consciously or unconsciously tries to justify 
his addiction. He may have some discomfort or 


pain, but his use of narcotics in the “treatment” of 


the alleged disability is out of all proportion to its 
severity. Our repeated experience with these per- 
sons is that they get along reasonably well with 
little or no medication of any kind while in a hos- 
pital after having their physical dependence on 
drugs eliminated. 

A very real source of confusion lies in the addict’s 
use of the term “‘cure.”’ He will speak of the number 
of times he has been cured but all he means is 
that he has been temporarily relieved of his physio- 
logical dependence on the drug. He says he has 
“kicked the habit,’”’ but unfortunately too often he 
has not. He is not “cured” until he has regained 
“his power of self-control.’’ To be cured effectively 
means to have lost the psychological need for, the 
drug and to be able to face life without the necessity 
of again resorting to it. 


What Shall Be Done with the Peddler-Addict? 


The peddler-addict may present special difficulty 
as to type of sentence. A careful analysis of the 
relative importance of his peddling versus his ad- 
diction is necessary. Many addicts do a small 
amount of peddling merely to support their own 
addiction. This type of peddler should be treated 
in the same manner as the non-peddling addict. In 
brief, it may be said: If the peddling depends on the 
addiction, treat as an addict. If it appears that ped- 
dling would have existed without addiction, or if 
peddling antedated addiction, treat as a peddler. 


Disposition of the Informer-Addict 


The disposition of the informer-addict presents 
great difficulties inasmuch as he cannot be housed 
in the same quarters with the non-informer addict. 
The general principles governing sentence and pro- 
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bation should be applied, but designation of a place 
of treatment is difficult. In most institutions he 
must be held in protective custody. The usual types 
of occupation and recreation are closed to him. At 
Lexington, for example, he must be housed in the 
maximum custody section—the only work open to 
him is in the sewage disposal plant—and he has 
not even this opportunity if he cannot be made a 
trusty. His recreational activities are extremely lim- 
ited and his opportunities for exercise in the open 
air, if he cannot be made a trusty, are practically 
non-existent. Plans are now being made to set 
aside a portion of the institution for the suitable 
housing of this class of patient, but opportunities 
for vocational training and recreation even then 
will be very limited. The informer is under greater 
mental tension than the average patient and is in 
constant danger of physical violence because of the 
hostility of the other patients. This should be 
borne in mind when the length of sentence is be- 
ing determined. 

The question of whether the informer-addict 
needs punishment or treatment has no relation to 
his informer status, but must be decided on the ba- 
sis of whether he is primarily a criminal or pri- 
marily an addict. 

When Shall the Long Sentence Be Used? 


Long sentences, in so far as they involve the 
question of drug addiction, are applicable particu- 
larly to the non-addicted peddler. With him it is 
purely a commercial proposition. By supplying the 
drugs that weak individuals crave he creates ad- 
dicts and contributes to the relapse of cured addicts. 
Society benefits by his withdrawal from circulation . 
for long periods. 

The sentences of persons who are primarily crim- 
inals, and also happen to be addicts, should be de- 
termined by the same standards as would hold if 
they were not addicts. As a rule, these individuals 
will not be benefited by treatment at Lexington or 
Fort Worth; in fact, their presence there usually 
has a deleterious effect on other patients. 

When it may seem desirable to give an addict a 
long sentence because of frequent relapses and no 
apparent desire to be cured it is best to place him 
on probation. He then can be treated in a hospital 
as necessary, released when it is thought advisable, 
and given the opportunity to show whether he can 
get along without drugs when the incentive is suf- 
ficiently strong. 


Value of Pre-Sentence Investigation 


The pre-sentence investigation is essential in de- 
ciding the type of institution to which the prisoner 
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is to be sent. With a working knowledge of the life 
history, the family background and the career of 
the prisoner, taken together with the high points 
of his mental and physical equipment, the court is 
in possession of information which will enable it to 
prescribe treatment suitable to the individual, and 
not merely to mete out punishment for the crime. 
If the prisoner is to be sent to a hospital, the in- 
formation supplied in a thorough pre-sentence in- 
vestigation is invaluable. It places in the hands of 
the physician a composite life history picture of the 
individual. Such data have been obtained by work- 
ers who personally interviewed many of the inform- 
ants and are familiar with the local conditions 
and the environment of the patient. 

All drug addicts should have a pre-sentence so- 
cial and psychiatric investigation. Such a life history 
should never be regarded as the final story. It can 
never be complete; new factors may arise to change 
the situation radically. The practical use of time 


and personnel are the only limits to the amount 


of investigation. 


The Probationer Who Relapses After a 
Period of Hospital Treatment 


The addict on probation from Forth Worth or 
Lexington who relapses, should be treated just as 
a sufferer from any other chronic disease is treated 
if he relapses. He should be returned to the hospital 
for further treatment, but continuing on probation 
status. Remember, the tuberculous patient who re- 
lapses is not considered a candidate for punishment 
even though indiscretions in his habits of living may 
have contributed to his relapse. One or more re- 
lapses in the previously treated drug addict should 
not be regarded as discouraging. Occasionally the 
fact of relapse may improve the opportunities for 
treatment by creating a new rapport between doc- 
tor and patient so that additional mental difficulties 
may be disclosed. Sometimes relapses are produced 
by a change in the patient’s social or economic con- 
dition; or some temporary physical disease may 
have contributed to the relapse. 


The Need for Study of Addiction 


- The treatment of any disease must rest on a solid 
foundation of knowledge and knowledge is acquired 
only by careful observation and study. In order to 
acquire more efficient methods of treatment, ad- 
dicts in all stages of addiction must be studied, and 
a very important part of such study is knowledge 
of the changes produced in the body by addiction. 
It is therefore essential that we receive patients 
with an acute habit and study them in all stages; 
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while they are using the drug, during withdrawal, 
and after withdrawal. This work is so very impor. 
tant that it would more than justify an accelera. 
tion of legal processes in order that the patient may 
come to us while he is still dependent upon the drug, 

This brings us to an important and closely re. 
lated matter—the question of the treatment of the 
addict prisoner while awaiting disposition or while 
in transit to the hospital. In general, it may be said 
safely that less harm will be done by giving—rather 
than withholding—drugs to the prisoner. Occasion- 
ally the administration of drugs may save the life 
of some addicts. The addict’s attitude towards 
treatment would be improved immeasurably if he 
could be kept on maintenance doses until he reached 
the hospital. There complete withdrawal can be ac- 
complished in a scientific and humane manner, and 
both the addict and society will profit by the scien- 
tifically controlled and evaluated facts obtained 
during withdrawal treatment administered in a 
hospital. 

Some Factors to Consider in Developing 
Parole and Conditional Release Plans 

An important problem in connection with reha- 
bilitation arises in connection with parole and con- 
ditional release plans. It frequently is thought 
advisable not to return a patient to his home com- 
munity where he is too often a marked man, or 
where he has underworld connections from which 
he is anxious to break. Probation officers are some- 
times hesitant in accepting a person who has no 
residence in his community. His reluctance to ac- 
cept the responsibility of supervising a man from 
out of the region is understandable. We feel very 
strongly, however, that for some patients the only 
hope of rehabilitation is a complete break with the 


past and the opportunity of a fresh start in a new 
community. 


Various Types of Female Addicts 


The disposition of the female offender is more 
difficult than that of the male offender, chiefly be- 
cause facilities comparable to those available for 
men ds yet are not developed or available for wo- 
men. Until these facilities are available, the facil- 
ities of the Bureau of Prisons should be utilized. 
An excellent institution is the Federal Industrial 
Institution for Women at Alderson, West Virginia, 
and another is being developed at Dallas, Texas. 
Facilities for the t:eatment of the female addict 
will be available at Lexington when the new build- 
ing program is completed. The unit is intended 
primarily for voluntary and probationer patients, 
and will have a capacity of 100 beds. 
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There is no essential difference between the fe- 
male and the male addict. In so far as they are 
primarily addicts they should be treated in hos- 
pitals; when the primary condition is that of crim- 
inality, incarceration in penal or correctional insti- 
tutions is indicated. Whether or not the addiction 
is of long or short duration, if the delinquent record 
is not serious or if it can be directly related causally 
to the addiction, the woman should be placed on 
probation and treated in an environment outside 
of prison. If her financial condition permits, sani- 
tarium treatment is preferable. However, treatment 
in the unit at Lexington, when it is completed, 
will be indicated in the majority of cases. If the 
judge finds it necessary to give a sentence it should 
be short. 

The addict who is a prostitute should receive the 
same treatment as other addicts. Addiction is a 
disease, and the additional fact of prostitution 
should only be considered an additional medical 
problem as, for example, tuberculosis. 

The woman addict with a criminal record should 
be treated on the basis of the same criteria as the 
man falling into the same category. Most women 
who commit crimes closely related to, or dependent 
upon addiction, should be placed on probation and 
sent to a narcotic hospital. If the addiction is merely 
incidental and particularly if the criminal record 
antedates addiction, the offender should be treated 
as one who is not addicted. 

The treatment of the female peddler-addict should 
follow precisely the same lines as those outlined 
for the male. The same is true for the non-addict 
peddler. The non-addict peddler is not a medical 
problem, and whether male or female is totally un- 
desirable in our hospitals. 

Until the women’s unit at Lexington is ready for 
the reception of patients the better type of woman 
addicts should be placed on probation, under proper 
supervision. The less promising should be sent to a 
Federal reformatory or jail for short term senten- 
ces. When our unit is ready it should be used for 
probationary and voluntary patients, and possibly 
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for a few of the best type of prisoner patients. 
Others should be sent to a reformatory or to jail. 
Since the number of beds will be limited to approx- 
imately 100, the observations made earlier with 
regard to utilization of facilities for favorable ca- 
ses apply with even greater pertinence. 

In conclusion, I wish to summarize briefly those 
factors which should be kept in mind in the shap- 
ing of sentence and in developing a program of 
treatment for the individual who is addicted to 
the use of narcotics. 

The drug addict is ill and in need of treatment, 
and should be sent to one of the hospitals created 
and organized for this purpose. (Persons involved 
in the drug traffic who are not addicted and per- 
sons primarily criminals, and addicts, secondarily, 
should be sent elsewhere). The ideal legal status 
for a patient in one of these institutions is that of 
probationer, and one or more relapses after release 
should not cause him to lose this status. 

‘No promise as to period of treatment in a hos- 
pital should be made, for only after a period of 
observation can we reach any approximate idea as 
to the length of treatment required. 

Informer-addicts should be sent to hospital if pri- 
marily addicts. In view of his informer status, it 
is more important that he be sent to us as a pro- 
bationer if possible. Definite sentences are a greater 
hardship to this class of addict than to any other. 

Extensive and intensive studies on the nature 
and treatment of drug addiction are being pursued. 
To carry out these studies it is essential that pa- 
tients with active habits be available. It is impor- 
tant that some of our patients reach us while still . 
dependent on the drug. Primarily for humane rea- 
sons, and secondarily for purposes of scientific 
investigation, persons awaiting trial or transfer 
should, when possible, be kept on maintenance 
doses of the drug. 

There are at present no hospital facilities for the 
treatment of the female addict. Until these are 
available, the facilities of the Bureau of Prisons at 
Alderson or at Dallas should be utilized, or when 
possible the woman should be placed on probation. 


Interwoven With the Lives of Others 


One of the most striking facts with regard to the conscious life of 
any human being is that it is interwoven with the lives of others. It is 
in each man’s social relations that his mental history is mainly written, 
and it is in his social relations likewise that the causes of the disorders 
that threaten his happiness and his effectiveness and the means for securing 


his recovery are to be mainly sought. 


—JAMES J. PUTNAM 


How F'ar Have We Come In 
Federal Probation? 


By BENNET MEAD 
Statistician, Bureau of Prisons 


HAT PROGRESS is indicated in the work 

of the Federal Probation System? Having in 
mind the following objectives an attempt is made 
to evaluate this progress on the basis of statistical 
data submitted monthly (Form 5) by each of the 
district offices of the Federal Probation System: 


(1) Full protection of public h the effec- 


tive supervision of ms on probation. 
(2) Maximum use of probation as a substitute for 
imprisonment. 


(3) Pre-sentence investigation of all persons con- 
sidered by the courts for probation, as a pre- 
liminary to their placement on probation. 


Adequate supervision further depends upon the 
reduction of case loads to a point which will make 
it possible for the probation officers to cope effec- 
tively with their tasks. Here it is possible to measure 
improvement. Encouraging progress has been made 
during the past fiscal year, with the reduction of 
the average case load per officer from 185 (June 30, 
1988) to 160 (June 30, 1939). However, this reduced 
case load was still far above the generally accepted 
standard of fifty cases per officer. A recent calcu- 
lation shows that on June 30, 1939, there were 6.2 


CHART I 


FEDERAL PROBATION SERVICE 


RATIO OF PROBATION OFFICERS TO CASES UNDER SUPERVISION: 
ACTUAL NUMBER ON DUTY JUNE 30, 1939, COMPARED WITH BUDGET REQUEST AND STANDARD 


(NUMBER OF PROBATION OFFICERS PER 1,000 CASES UNDER SUPERVISION) 


ACTUAL: 


ACTUALLY ON 
DUTY PER 1,000 
CASES 


BUDGET: 


REQUESTED 
IN 1941 BUDGET 
PER 1,000 CASES 


STANDARD: 
NEEDED TO 
AVERAGE 


REDUCE 
CASE LOAD TO 50 
PER OFFICER 


Effective Supervision 


The provision of adequate supervision for all Fed- 
eral probationers depends, so far as quality is con- 
cerned, upon the maintenance of high standards in 
the selection of probation personnel. Although there 
has been continuous effort in this direction through- 
out the life of the Federal Probation System, no 
statistical measurement of accomplishment is prac- 
ticable. Our purpose in mentioning personnel stand- 
ards is merely to emphasize the importance of 
quality, as distinguished from quantity. 


officers for every 1,000 cases under supervision. The 
budget estimates submitted for the Federal Proba- 
tion System, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1941, provide for raising the number of probation 
officers to 10 per 1,000 cases on the basis of the 
June 1939 case load. This would be equivalent to 
an average case load of 100 per officer. Even if 
those in control of appropriations should provide 
the full amount requested, there still would be only 
half as many officers as are necessary to reduce the 
average case load to fifty per officer. These facts 
are shown graphically in Chart I. 
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FEDERAL PROBATION 


Since the early days of the Federal Probation 
System, there has been considerable progress in 
expanding not only the actual number of probation 
officers, but also the ratio of officers per 1,000 cases 
under supervision. On June 30, 1932, for example, 
the System had only 2.5 probation officers per 1,000 


CHART II 
PROBATION VERSUS IMPRISONMENT 


TREND IN RELATIVE USE OF THESE TWO TYPES OF TREATMENT BY UNITED STATES 
DISTRICT COURTS: FISCAL YEARS ENDING JUNE 30,193! TO 1939 
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cases under supervision. There was a steady rise 
in 1938, 19384 and 1935, and by June 30, 1935, there 
were 5.9 officers per 1,000 cases. During the next 
three years, however, no progress was made. The 
figures for these years were: 5.6 officers per 1,000 on 
June 30, 1936; 5.7 on June 30, 1937; and only 5.4 
on June 30, 1938..The first important increase in 
five years was registered during the past fiscal year, 
1939, when there was an increase to 6.2 officers per 
1,000 cases. 


1931 
19.7 


Maximum Use of Probation 


Progress towards the second of the objectives— 
the maximum use of probation consistent with pub- 
lie protection—is shown graphically in Chart II. 

This chart shows a rapid rise in the relative ex- 
tent to which probation was used, from 19.7 per 
cent in 1931 to 30.2 per cent in 1934. There was a 
sharp drop in the percentage in 1985; but in 1936, 
the percentage rose to 34.4. Further slight increases 
took place in 1987 and 1938. In 1939 the percentage 
dropped slightly to 34.8 per cent. Progress in sub- 
stituting probation for imprisonment in some re- 
spects has been painfully slow during the last nine 
years. It is believed that the average percentage 
of convicted offenders placed on probation could 
be raised to at least 50 per cent, and quite possibly 
to a still higher level, with as much protection to 
the public as at present, and in all probability with 
a substantial increase in public protection, since 
Many offenders could be reclaimed more success- 
fully on probation than in prison. 


The extent to which probation is used as com- 
pared with imprisonment in each judicial district 
has shown wide variation throughout the history 
of the Federal Probation System. The latest anal- 
ysis of this matter on a geographical basis is 
shown graphically in Chart IV on page 28. 

On the one hand, 17 judicial districts had 50 per 
cent or more of their cases placed on probation. At 
the other extreme, there were two districts where 
fewer than 10 per cent of the offenders were placed 
on probation, and 18 districts where the percentage 
placed on probation ranged from 10 to 19.9 per cent. 

It would not be wise or practical to place the 
same percentage of offenders on probation in every 
judicial district. There are wide variations in local 
conditions which fully justify considerable variation 
in the use of probation. 

CHART III 


PERCENTAGE RECEIVING PRE-SENTENCE INVESTIGATION, 
OF TOTAL PROBATIONERS RECEIVED FOR SUPERVISION 
BY FISCAL YEARS ENDING JUNE 30, 1935 TO 1939 


fe} 


1936 1939 


1937 1938 


PERCENTAGE 50.4 
NUMBER 4276 


496 
6113 


53.0 53.7 58.1 
6630 6540 7388 

There is, of course, one factor which helps to 
account for the low percentages in many districts, 
namely, the existence of excessive case loads, which 
properly tend to restrict the relative use of pro- 
bation, pending the expansion of personnel. Until 
probation supervision is made intensive enough to 
be effective, the relative use of probation will un- 
doubtedly remain far below the point which would 
be desirable. 

In view of these facts, it is not surprising that 
the Federal probation population has grown rather 
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slowly during recent years. There was, of course, 
in the early days of the Federal Probation System 
a very rapid rise to a peak of 28,268 in the average 
probation population during the fiscal year 19384. 
During the next two years, the probation popu- 
lation decreased sharply. Then each of the last 
three fiscal years has registered a decided increase. 
The average for the fiscal year 1939, was 27,221. 


Pre-sentence Investigations 


Ideally, there should be a thorough pre-sentence 
investigation in every case as a preliminary to place- 


to the general conclusion that while definite anq 
substantial progress has been made, the System has 
thus far failed by a wide margin to reach some of 
its basic objectives. 

We have found that while the number of pro- 
bation officers per 1,000 cases under supervision 
more than doubled between 1932 and 1985, no fur. 
ther progress was made until the fiscal year 1939, 
when there was a moderate increase, due to an en- 
larged budget for salaries of probation officers. We 
have found further, that the present number of 
probation officers needs to be more than tripled in 


CHART IV 


PROBATION versus IMPRISONMENT 
RELATIVE USE OF THESE TWO TYPES OF TREATMENT BY UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURTS, 
IN EACH JUDICIAL DISTRICT SERVED BY A REGULAR PROBATION UNIT: 
FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1939 


PERCENTAGE OF 
PROBATIONERS TO TOTAL 


GBMEE No REGULAR PROBATION UNIT SERVING COURT 
\ 

199 40 10 499 

2010 209 50 To ses 
30 10 399 60 ano over 


ment on probation. In practice, however, the Fed- 
eral Probation System has never come anywhere 
near this ideal. None the less, during the past fiscal 
year there was definite progress in this matter. The 
proportion receiving pre-sentence investigations 
rose from 53.7 per cent in 1938, to 58.1 per cent in 
1939. Further details are shown in Chart III. Even 
in the peak year 1939, the percentage remained far 
below the 100 per cent mark. Progress toward this 
objective has not been striking. 


Summary 


This review of the progress made in the past 
nine years by the Federal Probation System leads 


order to provide the standard quota of 20 officers 
per 1,000 cases for the System as a whole. 

We have found that during the early years of 
the Federal Probation System the use of probation 
in place of imprisonment increased rapidly; but 
during the last three years there has been little 
change in the relative use of probation. Consider- 
ably larger use of probation would be desirable if 
the personnel were available to insure adequate 
supervision. 

Finally, although competent authorities believe 
that thorough pre-sentence investigations would be 
desirable, as a preliminary to every placement on 
probation, progress toward this standard has been 
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yery slow. Although there was a definite gain for 
the fiscal year 1939, over 40 per cent of those re- 
ceived on probation during the past year still failed 
to be given pre-sentence investigations. Everyone 
who has at heart the best interests of the Federal 


Probation System will share the hope that further 
expansion of personnel by the System will become 
possible in the near future, and that the way may 
thus be opened for the more complete attainment 
of its basic objectives. 


Your Social Settlement Can Help You 


By LEAH. K DICKINSON 
Assistant Director, Hull House 


PROBATION OFFICER, in seeking the co- 

operation he has a right to expect from the 
community in which he is working, should not over- 
look the social settlement as a resource. The set- 
tlements and other closely-related agencies, vari- 
ously named community centers, neighborhood 
centers, etc., stand ready to serve him. Their work 
usually consists of a well-rounded program, pro- 
viding opportunities for practical education and 
healthy recreation for people in the low-income 
groups living in the more congested areas. Naturally 
located in districts where the rate of delinquency 
is highest, one of the major aims of their program 
is to cut that rate of delinquency by giving the 
young people of the neighborhood not only a place 
to meet and talk over their problems and play, 
but also to offer guidance and help in meeting their 
problems of life and to direct them in their leisure 


time. 
Settlement Knows the Physical, Social and 
Cultural Structure of Area it Serves 


In the settlement can be found a store of first- 
hand information concerning the area in which the 
probation officer is working. It is the first business 
of those of us who work in a settlement to gain a 
thorough knowledge of the surrounding neighbor- 
hood in all its phases—environmental, cultural, and 
social. We must know housing and sanitary con- 
ditions; the health picture; nationality customs and 
traits; population trends; and the educational and 
political institutions within our districts, in order 
to understand the problems which face the residents 
of the district. Only through that knowledge can 
we help them to meet their own problems. 


Resources Are Available for Gaining 
Understanding of Offender’s Family 


Since the settlement philosophy and function are 
based upon the fundamental premise of working 


with the family as a unit, the probation officer will 
find in the average settlement resources for gaining 
an understanding of the family situation with which 
he is working. We should be able to give him infor- 
mation as to the status of the probationer’s family 
in the community at large and to advise and assist 
him in making plans with other members of the 
family. Settlement workers, through their experi- 
ence in working with neighborhood groups, may 
also be able to give the probation officer helpful 
clues as to the positive or negative influences of 
groups or individuals with whom the probationer 
is associating. 
The Settlement Worker Can Assist in 
Developing a Treatment Program 


Within the past year, Hull House workers have 
had several instances of this kind of co-operation 
in cases of probation. The most noteworthy ex- 
ample was that of three offenders released on pro- 
bation by the Juvenile Court after arrests for 
stealing merchandise from salesmens’ automobiles. 
The probation officer notified the settlement worker 
who called on the parents of the boys, whom he 
knew very well. The parents and the worker de- 
cided that the boys should report daily to the set- 
tlement worker, in addition to the weekly meeting 
with the probation officer. The settlement worker’s 
report was sent in to the probation officer, along 
with reports from the teachers of the schools which 
the boys attended. In this way, the play period 
between the time the boys left school and the time 
they returned home was also supervised and since 
it was during that period the mischief ordinarily 
occurred, there has been no repetition of the offense. 
The parents are pleased with the probation officer’s 
assistance and the interest of the settlement worker. 


The Offender May Be Absorbed and Guided 
in a Leisure-Time Program 


The wide variety of cultural and recreational 
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activities carried on by settlements within their 
own walls and at different points within the com- 
munity should suggest to the probation officer 
many opportunities for guiding the probationer 
into wholesome interests. These activities include: 
athletics, gymnasium and game rooms, where ex- 
cess energies can be worked off to good advantage; 
handcrafts and woodworking shops for those who 
like to work with their hands; painting, stonecarv- 
ing, clay-modeling and sculpture for those with 
artistic leanings; a variety of music—voice, choral 
singing, instrumental and orchestral music, not only 
for the talented but also for those who just enjoy 
doing it; social clubs and dancing; dramatics, not 
to be equalled as a form of self-expression; nature 
clubs, camera clubs, trips to parks and museums 
and summer camping for those who want to go 
places. Throughout the whole program, there is 
ample opportunity for the young probationer not 
only to meet and discuss with other young people 
the problems of youth but also to take part in forum 
discussions with the adult members of the settle- 
ment, among whom may be his own parents. 

All of these activities are open to the probationer. 
And he can be absorbed in the settlement program 
more easily, undoubtedly, than in any other similar 
program. The loose informal groupings present no 
rigid behavior patterns to be strictly enforced and 
therefore are not likely to bring about insoluble 
conflicts. This same informality makes it possible 
for the probationer to enter the activities without 
arousing the curiosities about a new member which 
is apt to arise in more formally-organized groups. 
His status in the group depends upon his own in- 
dividual integrity and general good sportmanship. 

Activities in the settlement are usually under the 
supervision of persons trained to work with groups 
with special regard for the problems and interests 
of each individual in the group, at the point of his 
particular need. This means that the probationer 
in settlement groups is given freedom to take part 
in activities without having to meet the require- 
ments of any particular grade or class. The astute 
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group worker can be aware of his problems and 
guide his progress in the group without making him 
self-conscious or conspicuous in the group. He cer- 
tainly is not labeled in the group for we do not 
talk much about “delinquents.” 


Program of Education for Citizenship 
Receiving Renewed Emphasis 


Adult education is rapidly becoming the key-note 
in settlement work. Since it can be woven into any 
part of the settlement program, this should mean 
that even those activities which seem on the surface 
to have only play value, may have real meaning 
in the development of a deeper sense of civic and 
social responsibility. When we encourage our Inter- 
Club Council to run their own dances, it is because 
we want them to learn how to plan and manage 
those events. There is less “gate-crashing”’ when 
they realize they may not have proceeds enough 
to pay the orchestra; overcoats are not so likely to 
disappear from the cloak room after one or two 
have been paid for out of the Club treasury. This 
is an old settlement device which is taking on new 
meaning as we realize that not only in classes but 
in every point of our program we are educating for 
citizenship. We believe that this renewed emphasis 
in the old settlement philosophy is showing results 
in our program and can be of very practical value 
to those youths who may need to be re-educated 
in lines of social responsibility. 

Since the whole program of adult education in 
the settlement is designed to cut across, not only 
the line between adults and youth, but also race, 
nationality, creed, social and educational back- 
grounds, there is ever more chance for the proba- 
tioner to achieve a sense of belonging rather than 
a feeling of being a social pariah. His problems can 
be lost in the polyglot population of a settlement 
where problems are many and varied, and with 
skilled assistance, he may be able to find himself 
in working with others toward a solution of com- 
mon problems. 


The Spirit of Youth and the City Streets 
We may either smother the divine fire of youth or we may feed it. We 
may either stand stupidly staring as it sinks into a murky fire of crime and 
flares into the intermittent blaze of folly, or we may tend it into a lambent 
flame with power to make clean and bright our dingy streets. 
—JANE ADDAMS 
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HE MORE SERIOUS types of conduct dis- 

orders generally found in penal institutions in- 
clude such offenses as assaults upon custodial and 
other personnel of a prison by an inmate; assault 
of one inmate upon another with the intent of doing 
bodily harm; theft and willful destruction of insti- 
tution property; attempt to escape, actual escape 
or plotting an escape; creating a disturbance in the 
mess hall or living quarters; refusal to perform 
assigned duties; acceptance of contraband; attempt 
to smuggle articles out of an institution or to re- 
ceive articles smuggled into the institution; bribing 
or attempting to bribe an employee to perform a 
special favor; attempt to smuggle a letter or letters 
into or out of an institution; passing of any type 
of dangerous weapon; and sex perversion. Undoubt- 
edly there are other types of serious offenses in 
addition to these. 


Disciplinary Trial and Forfeiture 
of “Good Time’’ 

In Federal institutions it is believed that the 
most effective means of handling serious offenders 
is through the medium of a disciplinary trial and 
the forfeiture of “‘good time.’’ This method cannot 
be applied in all cases as it frequently happens that 
the offender does not have any “good time.” In 
such cases it is necessary to resort to the use of 
isolation or segregation. These are perhaps the two 
most common methods employed in the majority 
of cases. However, in some institutions adequate 
provision has not been made for isolation quarters. 

It would appear that adequate facilities are fully 
justified in all types of institutions in order to iso- 
late offenders, should the occasion arise, due to 
their demoralizing effect on the inmate population 
as a whole. The prison administrator cannot select 
the type of men who are to be his wards and means 
must be provided to cope with resultant situations. 
As a general rule the prison administrator does not 
have any advance information that some unusual 
event is going to arise. The psychological effect of 
being well equipped to handle unusual situations 


isa significant factor in controlling the more serious 
offenders. 


Disciplinary Measures Available to 
Prison Administrators 


By W. A. HIATT 
Acting Warden, U. S. Reformatory, Chillicothe, Ohio 
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Discipline Should Be Administered as 
Therapy: Not Punishment 


It is my belief that the time is not far distant 
when discipline will be administered as therapy 
rather than punishment. There no doubt always 
will be isolated cases that do not respond to any 
treatment of this character and therefore it will be 
necessary to use drastic means to control such cases. 
In order to maintain morale and discipline it is 
important that any punishment contemplated be 
administered speedily and justly. Undoubtedly, one 
of the major problems of a prison administrator 
concerns the methods available for handling those 
who commit serious offenses in prisons, and so in 
the final analysis it would seem that the most effec- 
tive way of handling serious offenders would be: 
(1) the forfeiture of good time; and (2) confinement 
in isolation cells or segregation in a special building 
provided for that purpose. 


The Disciplinary Detail 


From time to time the advisability of the estab- 
lishment of a problem or disciplinary detail has 
been discussed among prison officials. Such a detail 
has been in existence at the Federal reformatory 
at Chillicothe for a considerable period of time. 
Undoubtedly in all types of institutions there are 
a certain number of problem cases which need spe- 
cialized supervision. It is felt that this objective 
may best be achieved through the establishment 
of a disciplinary detail. Our experience with the 
disciplinary detail has been entirely satisfactory in 
every respect. 

All inmates assigned to this detail are confined 
in a separate cell block, apart from the main pop- 
ulation, and are also segregated in their work as- 
signments, recreation, and in eating their meals. 
These men are assigned definite tasks with the un- 
derstanding that if they do not perform their work 
in a satisfactory manner, their privileges are cur- 
tailed. This type of segregation and close supervi- 
sion has proved effective and is considered a human- 
itarian disciplinary measure. 
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Officer-Inmate Relationships 


We believe that under no circumstance is an 
officer justified in striking an inmate except in self 
protection. The well-trained and well-disciplined of- 
ficer should have sufficient control over himself in 
annoying incidents to handle such situations satis- 
factorily without resorting to physical force. We 
believe that many of these irritating situations 
would be avoided if the custodial officer possessed 
the qualities of handling men and would avoid ar- 
guments. Inmates often delight in aggravating an 
officer to the extent that he loses control of himself. 
This, of course, is designed for a purpose in so far 
as the inmate is concerned. When an officer loses 
control of himself in such circumstances, grave re- 
sults often take place. 

The assignment of special problem cases to select 
members of the custodial force for careful fol- 
low-up and treatment is an excellent idea which 
we have carried out at Chillicothe for a considerable 
period of time. It has been our experience that an 
inmate may adjust satisfactorily under one officer, 
and become a problem under another, largely due 
to a personality clash between the inmate and the 
officer. In special assignment cases, progress reports 
have been received from the custodial officer at fre- 
quent intervals, enabling the classification board 
to determine whether or not the inmate is adjusting 
in a satisfactory manner. 


Feeding of Segregated Inmates 


A conscientious effort has been made at Chilli- 
cothe to follow strictly the provisions concerning 
the feeding of inmates during the treatment of con- 
duct disorders as outlined by the Bureau of Prisons 
(Bulletin No. 485). Due to our limited facilities for 
isolating or segregating problem cases, and also 
because of the short periods to which we are limited 
for the segregation or isolation of inmates, we have 
found that this treatment has lessened the effective- 
ness of such segregation. The facilities at this in- 
stitution for handling offenders consist of sixteen 
open cells on one tier. No provisions exist to prevent 
inmates from carrying on conversation. We also 
have seven cells available for segregation in the 
Administration Building, making a total of twenty- 
three cells in all. The same situation prevails there 
in that the cells are all open, and inmates confined 
therein can freely carry on a conversation. Our 
records indicate that we have on an average of 
approximately three cases for segregation each day, 
with an average length of time spent in segregation 
not exceeding one week; often less. It can then be 
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observed that the policy of giving three meals 2 
day to each inmate confined in segregation—regard- 
less of the fact that the meals are modified and 
the portions limited, and an effort is made to 
have the meals not too appetizing—lessens the 
effectiveness of this type of disciplinary treat- 
ment. It is believed, under the present conditions, 
that in order to make isolation or segregation more 
effective, it would be necessary to keep an inmate 
confined in segregation for a period of not less than 
thirty days. Therefore, we are not prepared at this 
time to state just how effective this method of 
treatment would be under more ideal conditions 
with sufficient cells to segregate offenders for a 
longer and more indefinite period. 

We have attempted to question a number of the 
inmates, whom we consider as more or less chronic 
disciplinary cases, as to the desirability of this 
method of feeding over the old method of giving 
one full meal each day at the noon hour. In every 
instance the inmates state that it is a “whole lot 
easier to do time in segregation now than it was 
over the old method of furnishing but one meal a 
day.” Their reaction to the plan is that they can 
look forward from one meal to the next, knowing 
that it will be forthcoming. For the chronic offender 
it would seem that this short period of segregation 
gives a relief from work for a short period of time, 
which he welcomes rather than wishes to avoid. 

It is a difficult matter to outline any definite 
method of treatment that could be applied to all 
cases and it would seem best to treat each case 
separately rather than attempt to standardize a 
treatment that would be applied to serious offenders 
as a group. The methods of handling serious offend- 
ers as outlined does not necessarily reflect my 
viewpoint as to methods that should be applied. I 
am merely commenting on measures now available 
for handling serious offenders. 


Facilities for the Persistent 
Violator of Prison Rules 

There are perhaps isolated cases where chronic 
or persistent violators of prison rules should be 
segregated more or less permanently. However, 
they should not be considered as forgotten men. I 
must admit that my viewpoint on the question of 
handling offenders of prison rules, both as to sefl- 
ous offenses and minor offenses, as well as the 
chronic or persistent violator, has been changed 
since the opening of Dormitory No. 7, also known 
as Bixby Hall. 

Perhaps at this point it will be well to make a 
statement concerning the early history of Bixby 
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Hall. Some six years ago while I was Assistant 
Superintendent at Chillicothe, I received a memo- 
randum from the Superintendent requesting me to 
outline new buildings that could be considered in 
the way of improvements to the then U. S. Indus- 
trial Reformatory. After giving the matter consid- 
erable thought, I came to the conclusion that a 
puilding was needed in which to house the more 
serious offenders of institutional rules, or in other 
words, an isolation building. In due time my sug- 
gestions were submitted to the Superintendent. 
Sanford Bates, then Director of the Bureau of Pri- 
sons, arrived at the institution to discuss the ques- 
tion of improvements and additions to the plant 
and when he finished using his blue pencil, the 
building I suggested was ruled out. Shortly there- 
after, J. W. Sanford, now Warden of the U. S. Pen- 
itentiary at Atlanta, Ga., was appointed Superin- 
tendent of the U. S. Industrial Reformatory at 
Chillicothe. The matter of a building to house of- 
fenders again was presented. However, it was 
deemed unwise to construct a building to be used 
to segregate or isolate those who violated institu- 
tional rules, and it was finally agreed that a building 
should be constructed to house inmates who had 
been classified as constitutional psychopaths of the 
more hopeful type, where a therapy program could 
be conducted. 

As soon as plans could be prepared and funds 
made available, ground was broken and actual con- 
struction work commenced on a building, now 
known as Bixby Hall. It can be said that through 
the efforts of Dr. Bixby and Warden Sanford, Bixby 
Hall eventually became a reality. When the build- 
ing was finally completed, quarters were provided 
for thirty-five inmates. Before any inmates were 
admitted, it became necessary to formulate a pro- 
gram. Dr. Bixby and Dr. Justin K. Fuller were 
kind enough to pay a visit to the institution and 
held a conference with the Chief Medical Officer 
and his staff, and the Acting Warden and staff, 
and a tentative program was outlined. The pro- 
gram was submitted to Warden Sanford for com- 
ment and with slight modification the program as 
outlined was put into effect. 


Treatment Program for the Chronic Violator 


It was first decided that the program for inmates 
confined to this unit would be divided into three 
parts, representing three stages in progress. When 
men were first admitted, they were assigned to 
stage one. No definite time was established or even 
suggested for this particular phase of the program. 
This matter was left entirely to the discretion of 
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the psychiatrist. During stage one the inmate is 
kept more or less isolated except for his daily con- 
tact with the psychologist and the psychiatrist, 
who, during this time, make every effort to probe 
into the individual’s personality and uncover per- 
sonality traits which have been a disturbing influ- 
ence. This material is assembled in the form of the 
ordinary psychiatric examination. As pointed out 
previously at the discretion of the psychiatrist this 
man is promoted to stage two in the treatment 
program when the psychiatric and psychological 
examinations are complete and when, in the opinion 
of the psychiatrist, the individual has reached the 
stage when he is not only willing but anxious to 
participate in an active program of self improve- 
ment. 

During his stay in stage two, an attempt is made 
to plan wholesome, constructive and stimulating 
activities for the individual for his entire waking 
hours. The program planned for stage two is es- 
sentially a progressive work program with definite 
periods for physical training, psychotherapy, edu- 
cation and recreation. During the time in stage two 
the inmate arises at 6:30 A.M. and is allowed thirty 
minutes before breakfast to police his cell and make 
his own toilet and pass a personal inspection by 
the custodial officer in charge. Twenty minutes is al- 
lotted for breakfast, after which the inmate returns 
to his cell for thirty minutes for smoking privileges. 
At 7:30 A.M. all inmates are called from their cells 
and assembled by their various work details which, 
in this group, consists purely of maintenance jobs. 
Every effort has been made to make the work pro- 
gram, as well as other phases of the program, a 
progressive one. In other words, the individual will 
proceed from the most menial to the most desirable 
tasks concerned with maintenance. At 10:30 A.M. 
in the morning the entire group is called for forty- 
five minutes of physical training, followed by a 
shower, which in turn is followed by the Scotch 
douche. Following this hydrotherapy, the men in 
this group are sent to their cells where they have 
thirty minutes to rest and prepare for the noon day 
meal. Following the noon day meal the men are 
sent back again to their cells for the usual thirty 
minute smoking period. Following the smoking pe- 
riod they are again recalled for the usual mainten. 
ance tasks. At 3:00 P.M. the maintenance tasks 
are completed and the group is taken to the lecture 
room for a forty-five minute period in group therapy 
given by the psychiatrist in charge. Following the 
group therapy lecture, the men are permitted again 
to go to their cells to prepare for the evening meal, 
At the completion of dinner the men retire to their 
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cells for the customary smoking period, after which 
they are assembled in the class room for a one-hour 
educational program which is planned by the Di- 
rector of Education. After the lecture hour, the 
men go to the basement where they have to take 
an active part in a supervised recreational program 
for a period of one hour, after which they are re- 


quired to return to their cells. Lights are out at 


9:30 P.M. 

An attempt is made by the psychiatrist to study 
individual reactions to treatment during this stage; 
when he feels that satisfactory progress has been 
made the individual may be promoted to stage 
three. Stage three differs from stage two only in 
the fact that no maintenance projects are carried 
on by the men in stage three, and their working 
hours are taken up with occupational therapy. 

This plan was religiously adhered to until Dr. 
Bixby visited the institution and pointed out that 
many administrative hardships arise from the fact 
that three stages were necessary. In other words, 
a system of promotion could not be worked out so 
that men could graduate through the various groups 
smoothly and without confusion. It was decided 
then that the treatment program would continue 
to be a progressive one, but that stage three would 
be eliminated. Since that time the program for 
stage one has remained unchanged and the pro- 
gram for stage two has been broadened to include 
what was formerly planned as stage three. 


Manner of Selecting Inmates for Bixby Hall 


It perhaps would be well at this time to state 
the manner in which men are selected for Bixby 
Hall. We have adopted a rather broad policy in so 
far as the recommendation for men for Bixby Hall 
are concerned. As a matter of fact, we have en- 
couraged especially the custodial officers to make 
suggestions concerning the men that they feel might 
be benefited by the treatment as prescribed under 
this program. The suggestions for assignment to 
Bixby Hall are first submitted to the Associate 
Warden and he in turn submits them to the psy- 
chiatrist, who reviews the original psychiatric ex- 
amination, together with the various progress re- 
ports, and after a secondary psychiatric interview, 
transmits his recommendation to the Classification 
and Assignment Board, where the matter is again 
reviewed. If it is agreed by a majority of the mem- 
bers of the Classification Board, the inmate is as- 
signed to Bixby Hall. The program as it now exists 
states that two-thirds of the men who are assigned 
there shall come from the hopeful type of offender. 


The inmate who has normal or superior intelligence; 
who has a past record which is characteristic of the 
usual constitutional psychopathic inferior, and has 
shown signs of maladjustment, has not yet become 
a definite institution problem. The other third of 
the cases can be selected from problem cases in 
the institution. 


Evaluation of Program for Conduct Problems 


On February 1, 1939, five inmates of the type 
mentioned were selected by the Classification Board 
as suitable for confinement and treatment in this 
building, and from time to time thereafter addi- 
tional inmates have been assigned until at this time 
there are twenty-eight inmates undergoing treat- 
ment. A grand total of thirty-six inmates have been 
assigned to this building since it was opened on 
February 1. Therefore, eight have been released, 
Seven of the eight men released from this training 
program have been absorbed by the regular pop- 
ulation and placed in dormitories. At this time the 
men released and absorbed in the regular popula- 
tion have made excellent adjustments. An indica- 
tion of the manner in which they are received by 
the inmate population after being released from 
Bixby Hall is best exemplified by the fact that two 
of the released men recently have been chosen as 
members of the Inmate Advisory Council. One of 
the first inmates assigned to Bixby Hall on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1939, remained in the building during the 
remainder of his stay at this institution and was 
released on April 28, 1939. Since the release of this 
inmate from the institution by expiration of sen- 
tence he has written two letters to the psychologist 
at this institution in which he comments on the 
work he is doing and his adjustment on the outside. 
The second letter addressed to the psychologist is 
quoted below. It is interesting to note that the 
inmate was one of our institution problem cases, 
whose past record indicated an absolute inability 
to adjust anywhere. 

I quote the letter as received by the psychologist: 

I was really glad to hear from you, and I really do 


ap ot your kind advice as I have found it very 
uable. 

In your letter you speak of trying to go to school 
somé-more: Well I hope to be able to enter North- 
western U. this fall, as you don’t need a high school 
diploma to enter, merely an entrance examination. 
My sister attends N. U. and she would like me to 
enter also. I am saving now so I shall have enough to 
enter. It is only a night course but I think it is a very 
good idea. What do you think? : 

At present I am in direct selling of sporting goods 
and have honestly made an effort to do as you sug- 

ted. I think I received a compliment about your 
ideas as one of the cashiers in our department re- 
marked to the floor manager that “still water runs 
deep” meaning me; but of course the credit is 
yours and Dr. Farrells’. 


| 
| 
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Th rk is very interesting and I iscipli i i 


appears better to the manager. the institution must be of sufficient size and capa- 
city to meet three requirements: (1) Tt mast be 
anks again for your kind words and encourage- § mate population, thereby removing the influence he 
ment and best wishes to all there ia\Chillenthe. has over the more gullible and follower-members 
A conscientious effort is made to project the pro- of the population; (2) these individual conduct 
gram planned for Bixby Hall into the dormitory problems must be studied so that some plan of 
life of the individual upon his release. This is ac- treatment can be devised; and (3) the unit be so 
complished by period contact, not only with the planned that active treatment, of whatever nature 
inmate but with the officer who is in charge of this might be prescribed by the psychiatrist, can be 
work detail and the officer who is in charge of his carried out. For an institution of the size of Chilli- 
dormitory. At any time the inmate shows signs of cothe and the type of inmate incarcerated there, 
wavering in his determination to adjust, he is called this unit should have a capacity of at least 10 per 
back for mental hygiene counsel. cent of the estimated population, 


Trenton in Bygone Days* 


N EVERY CLICHE, prison walls are grim. In every 
prison, inmates are put to work. Once it was traditional 

for British “lags” in Dartmoor to pick oakum. Americans 
now usually send the boys to the machine shop or the laun- 
dry, or simply hand them a mop. 

Time was, however, when convicts in Trenton’s State 
Prison were more informally engaged. To get out of there, 
they had to scale those grim walls. This meant rope ladders 
were needed. So, they whiled away boring hours knotting 
themselves rope ladders. 

It is written that in this happy period one man out of 
every 12 escaped. When the boys weren’t working for them- 


or four men occupied one cell, and, in the workshop all 
mingled, doing pretty much as they pleased. 

About half the time of the convicts was spent making 
rope ladders for use when the opportunity presented itself 
for escape. The probers were startled to learn that during 
the year prior to their investigation at least one-twelfth 
of the prison population mysteriously disappeared. 

This laxity was counteracted in some measure by the se- 
verity of the penalties on the rare occasions when they were 
caught transgressing the law of the keeper. Even in the 
winter, the more serious offenders were strapped sometimes 

for 20 days at a time, bound to the bunks in their damp cells, 
selves, they made nails for the State. There was little at- 


a form of brutality that in many cases had fatal results. 
tempt at discipline, but when punishment was decreed, it 
yas good and; tough: Cattle Yoke on Boy 


A generation ago, in a report made by the Prison Inquiry The records also show that a boy, 14 years old, was so 
Committee, much interesting history regarding the State small that he could squeeze between the bars of the win- 
Arsenal in this city was brought to light, Most of it was dows. To confront this difficulty, the guards placed an iron 
unearthed by that celebrated savant, Professor Harry Elmer yoke, similar to the contrivances used on cows to keep them 
Barnes, of Columbia University. Barnes enlightened the from fence-breaking. The device was placed about the boy’s 
committee with factual revelations concerning the various neck and kept his hands 20 inches apart, on a level with 
correctional and penal institutions of the State. his shoulders. 

The arsenal, of course, was not intended for munitions Chief result of the investigation was the determination 
storage at all; it was built for a prison. This happened in to build a new prison, a structure which was completed 
1799. The structure cost some $50,000. A great deal of the in 1886, a fact which places it in the century plant class. 
Barnes report was devoted to matters not so relevant to When the building, which forms only a small part of the 
penal science, perhaps, but to the local antiquarian, details present large establishment, was finished, it was regarded 
of absorbing interest. as the very last word in prison buildings and from the start 

Prisoners Paid Rent its discipline was as severe as that of its predecessor was 
61 lax. There were 150 cells, one for each inmate, and in those 
: - days plenty of them were seldom tenanted. 
convicts as guests of the State. Forty of them made nails li nfi t ence alt tienen. doomed 
by hand, while the rest devoted themeslves to other chores yee She the 
the theory that if a man guilty of transgression were left 
and repairs, The nail makers, the historian narrates, were 2 * 
to himself long enough, through enforced meditation he 
each paid three shillings a day, when they worked full time. : 
But they were charged 20 cents a day for board, heat, light would eventually come to see the error of his ways. That 
uf system of cruel isolation continued for a long time, until 
and service, and most of them were well into the debt of ; 4 ; - 
Dr. James B. Coleman, the city’s leading physician of his 
set free ¥ day, caused official awakening to the fact that the practice 
‘ was not only ineffective, but inhuman and barbarous. 

Tt was recorded that the discipline of the institution then Since the time of Dr. Coleman’s good offices, conditions 
Rever good, became so bad that in 1830 the Legislature “ * 
investigated conditions and found them deplorable. Three at the prison showed continual, if gradual improvement. 
iF? i Discipline has been maintained, but not at the cost of 
* Reprinted from the Trenton Sunday Advertiser, September 17, 1939. brutal penalties. 


How One State Combats Delinquency 


By LOIS SENTMAN 
Council of Social Agencies, Washington, D. C. 


UVENILE DELINQUENCY prevention is 
coming into its own. For years the psychiatric 
and social work professions labored diligently in 
the clinical field and longed for the cooperation of 
communities sensitive to their civic responsibilities. 
Now these same communities are awakening to the 
relationship between poverty, poor housing, lack of 
recreational facilities, community disorganization 
and juvenile delinquency. In Michigan the first 
pioneering steps toward the accomplishment of this 
goal are being made. Even to the most casual ob- 
server these must seem amazingly significant. 


Channel of Interpretation 


The awakening of Michigan is not a sudden oc- 
currence but rather an evolutionary process at- 
tributable largely to the efforts of the State Crime 
Commission, under its vice-chairman, H. P. Orr, 
the Detroit News, and the University of Michigan 
under Dr. A. G. Ruthven, president. Dr. Ruthven 
was responsible for encouraging one of the teachers 
of sociology, Dr. Lowell J. Carr, to specialize in 
this field. Having had previous journalistic exper- 
ience, Dr. Carr very ably inaugurated and edited 
a four-page monthly paper entitled Delinquency 
News Letter, which was mailed without charge to 
court officers, police, and school executives in Mich- 
igan. The stated purpose of the News Letter was 
to report: (1) statistical facts on juvenile delinquency 
as made available by ‘the cooperation of the juvenile 
courts of the state; (2) facts on juvenile delinquency 
- gesearch in this and other states; (3) information on 
recent literature in this field; and (4) information on 
efforts to prevent or treat delinquency.' Its objectives 
were defined as follows,” and it pledged to encourage 
closer community cooperation, better records and 
stronger professional services: 


. A decent home for e child. 

. Schools that fit the child and fit him to live with 
others in the world as it is. 

Organized provision for te time. 

Early discovery, —— diagnosis, and intelligent 
treatment of problem cases. 

Modern, non-political law enforcemen 

. Close coordination of all agencies ‘dealing with 
children. 

Continuous local fact-finding. 

. Key-man information service on local conditions. 

Objective appraisal of agencies. 

. Community planning. 


noe 


SOMO I AN 


1. Delinquency News Letter, Vol I, No. 1, August, 1984 p. 2. 
2. Ibid., No. 2, September 1984, p. 1. 


Michigan Child Guidance Institute 


Not content with the News Letter as the sole 
means to arouse local leaders, Dr. Carr went into 
the communities to assist in organizing coordinat- 
ing councils. The coordinating council movement 
of organized citizens meeting to combat delin- 
quency was just beginning to take root, and in 1935 
Michigan ranked second in the United States, 

The facts regarding the problem were uncovered 
carefully through the efforts of local leaders or co- 
ordinating councils with the help of University of 
Michigan research students, and were published in 
the News Letter. Soon it became increasingly evident 
to the Crime Commission and others in the field 
that full-time leadership was necessary to organize 
the movement, and to this end a law, the “Orr 
Plan,” was presented to the State legislature in 
19385, and passed in 1937. 

Under this law an agency known as the Michigan 
Child Guidance Institute was created for the pur- 
pose of inquiring into the causes of juvenile delin- 
quency, of improving methods of treatment in 
cases of delinquent, neglected and defective child- 
ren and coordinating the work of public and private 
agencies in examining and caring for such children. 
-e- Act of Michigan No. 285, Sec. 1, 1937.) 

A . Any child under the age of twenty-one 
eam may be admitted for examination by the In- 
stitute. .”’ (Pub. Act of Michigan No. 285, Sec. 
2, 1937 ry “Any public official, certified teacher 
employed in any public school of the state, or other 
responsible person may refer to the Institute for 
examination any child who is known to such person 
to be delinquent, neglected or defective or who is 
likely to develop serious mental, moral or person- 
ality defects.” (Pub. Act of Michigan No. 285, Sec. 
4, 1987.) 

The Michigan Child Guidance Institute, of which 
Dr. Carr was made director, supplies four types of 
service: Research into the volume, distribution, 
causes and methods of treatment of juvenile delin- 
quency; information concerning all phases of delin- 
quency; consultation service regarding community 
organization for delinquency prevention; and diag- 
nostic service for selected problem cases. 


Research Projects Inaugurated 


In the field of research two main projects have 
been carried out since the establishment of the In- 
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stitute. Directories of communtiy services existing 
for the adjustment of children were prepared in 
thirteen counties and are now available. It is self- 
evident how valuable these directories are, either 
for persons working inside the area or for others 
who are desiring to make an inquiry into the area. 
This work eventually was taken over by the State 
Emergency Relief Administration, which planned 
to complete directories for the remaining counties 
in the state. The other project is a study of the 
cultural and social factors underlying the behavior 
maladjustments of children in a typically rural 
county. Every school child was given a problem 
behavior rating, and 7 per cent of the children were 
found to have behavior problems serious enough to 
attract the attention of their teachers. 

Educational work of the Institute includes the 
monthly Delinquency News Letter which contains 
the delinquency reports of the juvenile courts to 
the State Corrections Department as well as infor- 
mation on research, conferences, literature, and 
speeches relating to the field of juvenile delin- 
quency. Approximately 8800 judges, probation of- 
ficers, school officials, editors and civic leaders in 
Michigan receive the News Letter. The Institute 
sends pamphlets and reading lists to persons re- 
questing this service and also supplies speakers from 
its staff for conferences, luncheon clubs, etc. 

Relations with University of Michigan 

Since the board of regents of the University of 
Michigan is the board of trustees which controls the 
Institute a close relationship is maintained. Stu- 
dents gathering information as part of their work 
in the sociology or psychology departments of the 
University are often under the tutelage of the In- 
stitute. 

In order to arouse local leaders to face the de- 
linquency prevention problems, Dr. Carr, Director 
of the Institute, has prepared a preliminary draft 
of a Delinquency Prevention Rating Form. The pur- 
pose of this rating form is to enable community 
leaders who are not necessarily experts in social 
work or community organization to determine for 
themselves how their own community’s facilities 
for juvenile delinquency control rate with the “best 
practice” in the United States. The rating form 
endeavors to rate the effectiveness of a community 
by determining: (1) whether it possesses diagnostic 
as well as case work treatment facilities for its prob- 
lem cases; (2) whether it has adequate juvenile de- 
tention quarters, adequate juvenile court proced- 
ure, and effective probation work for its delinquents; 
and (3) whether there exist individualized public 
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instruction, community recreation, and active re- 
ligious organizations as well as group work agencies 
for its normal children. The agency effectiveness of 
a community, the forces existing for both the re- 
duction of environmental dangers, and the mobili- 


zation of community action, are also included in 
the rating form. 


Institute’s Community Service Program 


Community organization work is primarily the 
responsibility of one member of the Institute’s staff 
whose title is community coordinator. He gives 
counsel on methods of increasing the efficiency of 
a community to combat delinquency. Coordinating 
councils at the time of this writing, had been or 
were to be established in twenty-six of the eighty- 
three counties in Michigan. 

The diagnostic service, which the Institute pro- 
vides for selected problem cases, may be requested 
by any responsible person or agency. The Insti- 
tute, utilizing its psychiatric and psychological 
staff, makes an investigation and examination to 
determine the causes of the delinquency. Treatment 
is recommended to existing agencies. The Insti- 
tute furnishes follow-up advice and supervision by 
its case work staff only when a county-wide child 
welfare council has previously been established in 
the given locality. This type of service is termed 
full service. Another type of service, known as 
direct referral service, is provided for cases sent to 
the Institute for examination; but in such cases 
there is no follow-up service. There is no charge 
for the Institute’s services but the referring agency 
or person must bear the expense of transportation, 
meals, etc. One hundred and sixty-nine cases were 
accepted during the period from March 1, to De- 
cember 1, 1938, for study and diagnosis by the 
Institute. By this method of requesting case serv- 
ice, local leaders are faced with the problem of 
providing specific kinds of treatment recommended 
in the report from the Institute. Little by little, 
through the gradual solving of individual cases, 
the importance of adequate schools, steady employ- 
ment, good housing, efficient law enforcement, and 
scientific juvenile probation are etched upon the 
consciousness of the community. 

What is so new about the work in Michigan when 
child guidance clinics, coordinating councils and 
delinquency publicity have existed for years? For 
the first time in history all these services, previously 
separate, are now carried on by a single agency in 
one area. Dr. Carr maintains that “single method 
attacks on delinquency whether through the juve- 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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Parole from Parole Executive’s Viewpoint 


Parole With Honor. By Wilbur La Roe, Jr. 
Princton, N. J.: Princton University Press, 
1939. Pp. 295. 


This book was bound to be distinguished the moment 
it came from the press . It is, so far as this reviewer 
knows, the first full-size volume on parole as administered 
today; this gives it an inevitable distinction. The author 
is chairman of the Board of Indeterminate Sentence and 
Parole of the District of Columbia; he is also a lawyer 
with an intelligent social consciousness. The reviewer 
doffs his cap to him and envies him—for the reviewer 
is at work upon a book on parole at the present time. 


Mr. La Roe seems to be addressing the public generally 
rather than any narrow group of specialists. He presents 
parole, quite correctly, as a continuation of treatment 
after release from a correctional institution, and not the 
shortening of an offender’s term or a form of clemency. 
He emphasizes its quality as the most desirable way of 
releasing offenders for the protection of society, because 
it is the only method that provides control, re-education 
and guidance after the offender has left the institution. 

The book is written primarily from the point of view 
of the parole executive and discusses the problems with 
which he himself has to wrestle. Neither the parole officer 
nor any one else interested in case work methods of 
nding offenders who have been paroled will find much 
that will be serviceable to them in that respect. Admin- 
istrative relationships, parole hearings, legislative pro- 
visions (good and bad) are discussed, along with pages 
or short chapters on the conditions imposed upon parolees, 
the social background of parolees, the difficulties of getting 
work for parolees, the handicap of partisan politics in 
many jurisdictions and other interesting phases of the 
extra-mural treatment of offenders. Classification sys- 
tems in correctional institutions are given brief attention, 
and in a chapter entitled “The Future of Parole” are 
sketched some needed reforms in policy and improvements 
in administration. 

The book is progressive in tone, judicial and restrained 
in comment, written with clearness but undistinguished 
in the matter of literary style. It reflects considerable 
familiarity with published writings in this field, and 
indeed quotes a little more freely from such sources than 
will please some readers’ tastes. The author is too rigid, 
in the opinion of this reviewer, in his tests of admin- 
istrative organization and procedure; he seems to feel 
that there is, discoverable somewhere, an ideal or stand- 
ard form of organization capable of establishment in 
every state or jurisdiction without regard to local customs, 
traditions and administration in other fields. The more 
one studies forms of organization, the less certain he 
comes to feel that there is one form to be preferred al- 
Ways and everywhere to all other forms. 


In an appendix Mr. La Roe summarizes the law and 
administration (relating to parole) of each state. His 
information is taken primarily from the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s Survey of Release Procedures and the reports of 
the Prison Industries Reorganization Administration. 
While this is a useful section, it repeats some of the errors 
of the Attorney General’s Survey; and Mr. La Roe, in 
the rather risky adventure of writing his own comment 
upon performance in each state, runs into additional 
errors that doubtless will irritate informed persons in 
some states. But the summaries as a whole make clear 
that parole laws and administration in most states leave 
much to be desired, and that is in accord with the un- 
fortunate fact. The book will be informing and stimu- 
lating to many readers. 


WINTHROP D. LANE 


Probation a Community Job 


Probation in New Zealand. Annual Report of 
the Chief Probation Officer. 1938. 


The report of the Chief Probation Officer on the oper- 
ations of the Offenders Probation Act for the year end. 
ing December 31, 1938, is an interesting document both 
in format and content. Eight and a half by thirteen 
inches in size, without covers, and bound by staples, the 
report is very brief and largely factual. It consists of 
eleven pages devoted to (a) a general statement by the 
Chief Probation Officer; (b) individual rts from four 
district probation officers and fourteen local probation 
officers; and (c) a page and a half of statistics. 

Probation, it is recalled, was recognized by statute in 
New Zealand in 1886, this Dominion being one of the 
earliest countries to adopt such a system. Applicable at 
first only to first offenders, it has included all offenders 
since the enactment of the present Offenders Probation 
Act in 1920. In the opinion of the Chief, the organization 
is now an efficient and effective service due to extension 
and improvement of personnel and method. In general 
the rationale of the service is based on the reports of the 
committee appointed in England on social service in the 
courts. In his statement, the Chief concludes that proba- 
tion is essentially a community job, depending on all 
available social and religious resources. 

In their reports each of the district and local officers 
recites case statistics, amounts collected and disbursed, 
high points of the year, outlook, et cetera. 

_ At the beginning of the year there were 1243 report. 

, of whom 1030 had been “admitted to probation” and 
213 were on “deferred sentence.” During the year, 914 
were added to the lists, 715 by admission to probation and 
199 by deferred sentence. (The population of New Zea- 
land in 1931 was 1,485,594.) 

For the same period 872 were drop from the lists, 
758 of whom completed probation, the remaining 124 
being accounted for by death, emigration, disappearance, 
re-sentence, new convictions, and discharge by the Prison 
Board. There were 208 breaches of conditions of re- 
lease: 80 failed to report; 104 committed further offenses; 
and 24 absconded. 

In the matter of offenses for which offenders received 
the benefit of the Proabtion Act during the year, theft 
lead with 475 out of 914; false pretenses and false state- 
ments come next with 104; breaking and entering, and 
unlawful conversion of automobiles, each with 48, were 
third; common assault with 37; and mischief and wilful 
damage with 36 were followed by 32 different offenses. 

Costs of prosecution collected amounted to approxi- 
mately $2,000 and restitution moneys to $20,000. 

Problems of delinquency seem to be much the same 
in New Zealand as in the United States. Socialized 
effort to combat delinquency are much in common with 


ours. 
ARTHUR W. JAMES 


~ Treating the Sex Offender 


The Sex Criminal. By Bertram Pollens. New 
ar OG; The Macauley Company, 1938. Pp. 211. 


Dr. Pollens is well qualified to discuss this type of 
offender. He is the senior psychologist at Rikers Island 
Penitentiary, New York City, where he is in charge of the 
sex clinic. This clinic was established for the purpose 
making neurological, psychological and psychiatric ex- 
aminations on all men sentenced from New York City on 
sex offenses. His training in law enables him to 
clearly the legal concepts of these offenses. 
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The book presents, from a Freudian standpoint, the 
incidence of sexual ersions and their development. 
Case material is used widely and is a valuable aid in the 
visualization of various offenders and offenses. 

Using a psychological approach to the problem, the 
author sets forth methods of segregation and therapy 
of actual existing offenders and a comprehen- 
sive preventive program. ; 

Dr Pollens points out that our criminal law today 
is rehabilitative rather than punitive, and also, while 
reason and intellect are placed at a premium in the con- 
sideration of a criminal act, the emotional state of the 
individual is largely disregarded. Such law gives equal 
responsibility to men having emotional ages of six or 
sixteen. The sex criminal, urged on by uncontrolled im- 

ulses, will not be cured by measures based on legal foun- 
| sewn but must be considered from the psychological 
int of view. He suggests segregation from the commun- 
ty and proper treatment in mental hospitals on an 
indeterminate life sentence. Parole would be dependent 
upon the opinion of the staff pychologist and trist. 
Out-patient mental hygiene treatment would be insti- 
tuted after the patient’s release. If treatment fails recom- 
mitment should be made. Those patients shown to be 
untreatable should be segregated permanently. 

As to preventive measures, Dr. Pollens urges a whole- 
some home environment in which a child is given the 
right amount of care and protection, a feeling of security 
and emotional stabilitv, and parents who are mature and 
well adjusted. These parents will act as guides and ad- 
visors, not as dictators. There is the necessity to present 
sex information to the child in a frank, truthful and 
unembarrassed manner. His emotional drives should be 
guided into constructive, satisfying channels. The author 
stresses the fact that we must turn from the idea that 
education has as its purpose only to teach subject mat- 
ter and train the intellect and individualize our ed- 
ucational approach. This calls for far-reaching changes 
in the educational system. All of these suggestions are 
rather idealistic, but if we wish to eradicate the causes 
of the emotional maladjustment present in sexual crim- 
inals, we must endeavor to go to the basic sources of 
training—the home, the school and society in general. 

This book will aid in understanding those sexual de- 
viates who need understanding and treatment rather than 
censure and punishment. It is well written and easily read 
with a minimum of scientific terminology. 


DANIEL E, O’KEEFE 
‘ 


The Depression and Crime 


Research Memorandum on Crime in the De- 
pression. By Thorsten Sellin. New York: Social 
Science Research Council, 1987. Pp. 133. $1.00. 


The Social Science Research Council was organized in 
1923 for the purpose of planning, fostering, promoting 
and developing research in the social field. Crime in the 
Depression (Bulletin 27) is one of the thirteen research 
Memoranda sponsored by the Council to stimulate the 
study of the effects of the depression on various social 
institutions. The monograph on crime was prepared by 
Thorsten Sellin, professor of sociology at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 

This monograph offers insight into the problem of 
crime in the depression by surveying the findings of 
various research endeavors which have attempted to 
tefute or prove the assumption that criminality is to 
some extent influenced by economic conditions. What 
‘appens to criminality and criminals when a _depres- 
Sion sets in; what happens to criminal law which de- 

es punishable conduct and its treatment; what 

ppens to administrative agencies and practices; and 
what happens to attitudes toward law on the part of 
those who are most affected by the depression, are 
oo of the questions which the Council proposed to 

Six chapters comprise Professor Sellin’s approach 
to the problem. The first chapter, “The Substantive 
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Criminal Law,” discusses the possible effects of the 
depression on the substantive law and points to the 
need for a study of the effect of the depression on the 
conduct norms and penal sanctions of the law. 

In the second chapter, “Crime and Economic Fluctua- 
tions,” the author ge the various efforts made by 
research in general to show the possibility of correla- 
tion existing between criminality and the various indexes 
to economic fluctuations. 

Chapter III, “Crime and Economic Fluctuations: 
American Researches” is an attempt to study the dis- 
tribution and movement of criminality for specific 
periods. After a careful analysis of the conclusions of 
numerous research efforts in this country, the author 
finds that it is difficult to arrive at any generalizations. 
This is due largely to the diversity of indexes employed 
and the lack of comparability in the offense classifica- 
tions. Professor Sellin contends that the significance of 
the conclusions reached in the studies cannot be appraised 
until there is at hand a vastly greater array of local in- 
vestigations. 

Chapter IV, “The Index Question,” discusses the rel- 
ative value of crime indexes and portrays the difficul- 
ties involved in arriving at any index to crime conditions. 
The author believes that crimes known to police, in spite 
of limitations, furnished the relatively best indexes for 
current research purposes. 

The value of research data from the records of the 
police organizations, the courts, and the institutions 
which execute penal treatment, is the subject of Chapter 
IV, “Administrative Agencies and their Data.” The 
case study method rather than study of the offender 
in mass, is regarded as the more effective means of 
determining the extent to which the depression is a 
causative factor in delinquency and crime. It is pointed 
out that case studies of various social work agencies, 
over a long period of time, should reveal some enlight- 
ened data. 

In each of the foregoing chapters an attempt is made 
to evaluate the various studies of the relation of economic 
crises to criminality. Attention is directed to those 
methodological problems involved in the interpretation 
and ultilization of the data. In the concluding chapter, 
“Next Steps in Research,” the author raises a number 
of hypotheses which require testing and retesting in 
order to throw more light upon the possible relation- 
ships between criminality and depression. 

The future of criminological research, Professor 
Sellin asserts, depends on better conceived, more de- 
tailed, and more controlled investigations. With its 
array of research references, the monograph should 
prove to be a most helpful resource for those contem- 
plating or presently engaged in research in delinquency 
and crime. The reader is left with the thought that so 
much needs to be done. ~ 

. H. E. 


An Aid to the Study of Crime Causation 


Culture Conflict and Crime. By Thorsten 
Sellin. New York: Social Science Research 
Council, 1938. Pp. 116. $1.00. 


The bulletin here presented is another of the series of 
the Social Science Research Council. Professor Sellin, 
chairman of the subcommittee on delinquency, with the 
able counsel of Professor E. H. Sutherland of the Uni- 
versity of Indiana, prepared this monograph which is a 
sociological approach to the study of cultural conflicts as 
factors in crime causation. 

At the outset of the study the Council subcommittee 
planned to “explore some one segment of the field of cau- 
sation in an effort to uncover research questions which 
might, when answered, expand our knowledge concern- 
ing etiological processes in delinquency.” In the first 
chapter, “Criminology and the Way of Science” the au- 
thor defines the scope and content of criminology and the 
relationship of criminology to scientific inquiry. But first 
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he clarifies much of the confused terminology in crimi- 
nology. Twelve pages are given to a discussion of the 
nature and aim of science; and whether or not there can 
be a science of human behavior. The numerous hazards 
which must be overcome in adopting the method of scien- 
tific inquiry, are reviewed. 

In Chapter II, “A Sociological Approach to the Study 
of Crime Causation,” the author constructs a theoretical 
framework for causation research in the various forms 
of abnormal conduct—crime being one of them—upon 
which the scientific studies of crime causation might be 
constructed. Criminological research, the author contends, 
is interested not so much in the legal label attached to 
crime —y it is to the meaning of the crime to the offender 


“Research Procedures” is the subject of the third 
chapter. Here are discussed the aims of research, the 
significance of hypotheses in research, and the worth 
of commonly used investigation procedures in causation 
studies. The absence of control groups is evident in so 
many studies. There is need for greater emphasis upon 
qualitative research. Agreement on definitions of the 
unit data which are gathered is essential in order that 
the findings of one research endeavor may be compared 
with those of other research projects. The author sug- 
gests that research techniques and procedures in crimi- 
nology are available and that inability to use these tech- 
niques skillfully is the cause for conclusions which are 
lacking in validity. 

In the final chapter, “The Conflict of Conduct Norms,” 
the author outlines the difficulties encountered in culture 
conflict research and points to the need for a clear for- 
mulation of the concept of culture conflict. The better 
known researches are examined. Of interest are the 
various studies of immigrant groups whose culture pat- 
terns or norms are in conflict with the American cul- 
ture. Such customs as familiy solidarity, male supe- 
riority, sex separation, and arranged marriages, are 
cited, for example, as oriental culture patterns. When 
these old-world patterns or norms come into contact with 
American cultures, conflict ensues. Suicide among the 
Japanese; certain types of extortion or t among 
Chinese; and cock-fighting among the Filipinos, are 
socially approved activities in the cultures from which 
they emanate, but are in conflict with westernized cul- 
ture. 

The author concludes his monograph with a number 
of research suggestions which he ho will help to 
remove many of the pitfalls into which have wandered 
some of our most elaborate researches in crime causation. 


V. H. E. 


A Rare Old Book Reprinted 


John Augustus: First Probation Officer. (A 
reprint from 1852.) New York: National Pro- 
bation Association, 1939 Pp. 104. $1.50. 


This book requires from three to four hours reading 
time and is highly recommended to anyone interested 
in the beginning of this t of social work. For vol- 
unteers, paid workers and others in the field of probation, 
and possibly parole, it will be on the “must” reading list. 
In many respects John Augustus “The First Probation 
Officer” is homologous in structure and philosophy to 
Mary E. Richmond’s What is Social Work. 

In a different sense, of course, but to a degree, Au- 
gustus’ work in probation parallels the hardships and 
importance of other pioneers of American civilization 
as Columbus and Washington in their struggle against 
great odds in helping to establish our early history. 

Columbus discovered America; thereby giving multi- 
tudes of oppressed, home-seeking, adventure-loving 

joneers more opportunity for freedom and happiness. 
ey progressed with persevering forethought. and pre- 
served their gains well in spite of heavy odds. The ex- 
periences and success of Augustus are similar in many re- 
to those hardy pioneer forefathers, who with 
courage of their conviction, marched steadily on. Au- 
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gus ” success in launching probation can be attributed 
rgely to his fearlessness, and to his conviction in the 
justice of his cause. He faced strong opposition to the 
use of social treatment in the administration of a stern 
justice which for centuries had considered punishment 
the only means of dealing with offenders. 

Fulton in navigation; Bell and Franklin in commui- 
cation; McCormick and Whitney in agriculture; ang 
Holmes in law assisted in their field in preparation of 
the road of civilization as did Augustus when he estab. 
lished the law of humanitarianism toward petty offend- 
ers and recidivists milling —e through the mechan- 
ical hands of an inflexible court. His relations to the life 
and conduct of others was kind, understanding and 
practical. Society’s benefits from the pioneering of this 
man are great and immortal. 

The Boston cobbler, John Augustus, established a new 
law of human treatment in the courts of that city 100 
years ago. With  aweserpp application and an untarnished 
stewardship in the field of social work he is rightly con. 
sidered the father of probation. For a period of eight 
years he struggled calmly against an antiquated punitive 
court system to regenerate the offender. His efforts were 
not in vain. They form the basis for the modern concept 
of probation. 

The press was largely favorable. Such a medium must 
have helped Augustus to gain his objective. It appears 
that many favored this new attitude. Numerous prominent 
citizens were complimentary and extolled his labors. 
Horace Mann wrote that the efforts of this philanthropist 
“tended to reform the prisoner’ and “give additional 
security to every man.” On the other hand, one lady said 
that she was “almost ashamed to confess” that she had 
read an article in the Boston Daily Star 1846 “notwith- 
standing it is only fit for the masses” and mercifully 
berated the “philanthropist” who “goes about doing good 
and “pays no respect to Sundays, does not think it im- 
portant to wear a white neck cloth nor is he willing to 
confine his operations to any one parish or ward.” In 
desperation she suggested that someone else “because of 
her advance age and honorable family” should “throw 
some bottles of coal tar through his parlor windows, after 
nightfall.” 

In the face of all criticisms and obstructions Augustus 
carried on. His foes alleged his motives to be mercenary 
but he continued out of a personal and unselfish interest 
in behalf of the betterment of his fellow man. His was, 
as probation still is, a field of service—not fortune. 

This Daniel Boone of Probation charged with relent- 
less calm and self-assurance against seemingly immovable 
attitudes, almost singlehanded, and with a scarcity of 
funds for bonds he dared and braved the salvos of those 
who saluted him as “Mr. Meddle School” and others who 
referred to him as the “Mock Philanthropist.” 

The social worker, historian, publicity worker, teacher, 
lawyer and other persons interested in the historical 
study of a phase of social progress, can derive pleasure 
and value from the reading of this chronicle. It is the 
ever fascinating story of the resolute and dauntless 
[mee we on the social frontier—John Augustus, First 


ee FRANK W. HAGERTY 


Should Be Required Reading 


The Training of Prison Guards In the State 
of New York. By Walter M. Wallack, Ed. D. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1988 Pp. xix-396. $2.75. 


This book reports the most ho penological advance 
in a decade: a socially peat phn program to 
train an exceptional group of young men for work in 
prisons. It is well that the book is in print. Little el 

remains. The legislative axe fell heavily on progressive 
penology in New York not many months after this volume 
was published. The classification program, the psychi- 


atric services and the Central Guard School were left in 4 
shambles. Yet some advance has been made. Over i 
hundred guards now working in the prisons of New 1° 
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have received educational stimulation. When a school 
for guards starts again, as it sometime will, there is a 
foundation on which to build. And, finally, there is Dr. 

For prison officials who wish to inaugurate training 
programs for guards, the volume might serve as a man- 
ual. For actual students of penology, the book is required 
reading for it records the assumptions, plans, methods 
and practices of the Guard School itself, and contains a 
series of lectures by prominent penal officials. Further- 
more, there are data dealing with aspects of adult edu- 
cation and personnel management to challenge the at- 
tention of readers in those fields. In a lesser way, his- 
torians, political scientists and sociologists will find in- 
terest here; one criterion of a culture is the manner in 
which that culture handles, or attempts to handle, its 


failures. 

The central thesis of The Training of Prison Guards 
may be summarized in the following manner: (1) Society 
should be protected from criminals. Of the offenders sent 
to prison 94 per cent are released; a heavy percentage 
of those released are returned. In short, our correctional 
institutions have not given long-time protection. (2) Cor- 
rectional institutions and the conventional educational 
methods used are not suitable. (3) “Educational workers 
in penal institutions recognize that the best results will 
attend their efforts only when they have the active and 
intelligent cooperation of all other members of the insti- 
tutional staff.” (4) Guards have the most frequent and 
most personal contacts with prisoners, and because of this 
they should aid in the broad educational program of in- 
mates. (5) In all prisons, but in the ormatories es- 
pecially, education must be in the nature of guidance, 
in which all personnel must participate; in short, the 
rehabilitative program must be a counseling relationship 
of a personal nature. (6) Higher requirements should 
be demanded of men who aspire to be guards. They should 
be trained for their official duties, but more important 


than technical knowledge is a proper attitudinal orien- 
tation. Guards already in service should also be subjected 


to an educational program. 

Wallack’s book is divided into four parts. Part I, “In- 
troduction,” covers some of the developments leading 
up to the organization of the guard school, and sets up 
the broad objectives, assumptions, hypotheses. Part II, 
entitled, “The Organization of the Central Guard School 
and the Course of Study,” tells of the procedures, ac- 
tivities, policies, specific objectives and, most important, 
the “Course of Study.” This section presents the cur- 
riculum of the school which is made up of ten courses, 
both practical and theoretical, and gives the major topics 
to be considered, together with the educational methods 
to be used. This section of Part II is the meat of the book; 
there is plenty of dynamite for thinking people. Part III 
is called “An Evaluation of the Central Guard School,” 
but the title is somewhat inappropriate, as the data deal 
with a statistical appraisal of the students, who are a 
superior group of young men. Part IV, which comprises 
almost half of the entire book consists of lectures given 
to the guard school by distinguished personages in New 
York State. 

No serious criticism can be made of the purpose, plan 
and methods of the guard school. This observer believes 
there has been an unnecessary emphasis on mili train- 
ing, and that more extensive in-training should pro- 
vided. It would also appear from some of the lectures 
that a few of the higher officials are in need of social 
oon and could profit by the theoretical courses 


e 

The book itself, as differentiated from the plan it dis- 
cusses, has few faults. This reviewer thinks that too much 
Space has been allowed for the seventeen lectures found 
in Part IV. Only a few of the lectures are in harmony 
with the “new penology,” and it would have been suffi- 
cient, from the reader’s standpoint, to present but one or 
two of the lectures by the practical prison men, as a 
sample of the attitude of those persons. The two out- 
standing lectures, incidentally, are those of Austin Mac- 
Cormick and Nathaniel Cantor. It would seem that Dr. 

allack should have made some mention in his “Intro- 
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duction” to the survey of New York prisons made in 1919. 
More information is needed concerning the method of 
the author’s preliminary study which leads to the con- 
clusion that education in prison must be in the nature 
of personal guidance. The section dealing with an ap- 
raisal of the students would be more meaningful if 
it contained a few representative case studies. 


DONALD CLEMMER 
Rights of the Illegitimate Child 


Study on the Legal Position of the Illegitimate 
Child. By the Advisory Committee on Social 
Questions, League of Nations. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1939. Pp. 194. $1.00. 


This study is a document of interest to all who are 
concerned, in an active sense, with the problems surround- 
ing illegitimacy. 

One is surprised at the amount of information con- 
tained in so small a volume. Only 112 pages are devoted 
to the narrative part of the report. e remaining 82 
pages carry statistical data. In addition to an introduc- 
tion setting forth the genesis of the study and its relation 
to the League’s preceding publications of a kindred na- 
ture, there is an historical ing with various 
concepts of legitimacy, especially as influenced by religious 
and legal systems. 

The report is readable as well as informative. While 
it is | a pemged factual in nature, spice for the reader 
is added by an occasional assumption or inference with 
which he may not be in agreement. This in no way de- 
tracts from the value of the work and adds materially to 
its readability. 

No doubt this publication will be welcomed enthusiasti- 
cally by social workers, lawyers and others interested in 
legislation dealing with the rights of the illegitimate child 
and his place under the sun. Its comprehensive nature, 
from the viewpoint of states studied, affords a key to the 
existing laws and through them to the attitudes of the 
principle countries of the world. No report could cover 
much more territory. It does not deal in detail, but merely 
indicates the tenor of legislation in various countries. 

The principal divisions of the report cover: (1) the 
present position of illegitimate children, as to legal and 
civil status; (2) legal protection of the child through 
special measures concerning registration of births, ac- 
knowledgment by parents, reestablishment of legitimate 
status, inheritance rights, guardianship rights and obli- 
gations of the parents, official guardianship and main- 
tenance rights and obligations of parents; (3) legal 
protection of mothers as to rights of maintenance and 
other claims, also relation between mother’s and child’s 
maintenance rights; (4) provision in social insurance laws 
regarding mother and child participation in various types 
of insurance benefits and the classification of systems 
of insurance; (5) special social welfare measures as 
they relate to social assistance (public and private) and 
public health; and (6) statistical information on propor- 
tion of illegitimate to total births in forty-six countries, 
infant mortality rates for legitimate and illegitimate 
children and acknowledgment or 

In addition, the principal national laws on illegitimate 
children are listed (by code number and year) and a 
quite complete bibliography is given. The list of laws 
includes individually each state in the United States, a 
detail not contained in the narrative report. 

As one would suspect, the study reveals that illegiti- 
mate children are at a disadvantage practically every- 
where as compared to their legitimate contemporaries. 
Especially is this true of those born of incestuous or adul- 
terous intercourse. This disadvantage reaches into most 
of the illegitimate child’s relationships, whether social, 
civil or economic. It does appear, however, that he is 
favored under certain insurance and social assistance 
measures. While this favorable position occasionally re- 
sults from the fact of illegitimacy, the advantage usuall: 
results from conditions incidental to illegitimacy itself. 
As regards eligibility for social assistance, the report 
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states: “Far from being di: ified by the circumstances 
of their birth, illegitimate children are, on the contrary, 

rmanent beneficiaries from social assistance, because, 
in law and in fact, their illegitimacy reacts unfavorably 
upon their social and economic situation, and also because 
they often belong to the less fortunate sections of society.” 

As interesting, enlightening and important as is the 
question of the comparative legal status of illegitimate 
and legitimate children, it is only one side of the picture. 
Also of interest is the rate of illegitimacy in relation to 
total births. This matter is dealt with both statistically 
and in narrative form, but to a relatively limited extent. 
The difficulties in this connection are obvious, and are 
set forth in the report in the following terms: “When 
examining the figures in the attached statistical tables, 
great caution is necessary for several reasons. Birth 
registration is not egually strictly enforced in every 
country, nor are the entries in the birth registers of 
different countries identical.” Again, “No definite con- 
clusions can be drawn from the study of these statistical 
tables without detailed knowledge of the religious, social, 
economic and other factors influencing the rate of illegiti- 
mate births in a given country. Nor is it possible to judge 
the rate of illegitimacy in its true proportions without 
mae it with figures relating to the birth rate in 
general. 

One may feel a certain incompleteness in regard to the 
Study on the Legal Position of the Illegitimate Child 
without being critical of those who made it. It is stated 
that the second volume of the study on the position of 
the illegitimate child is now in preparation. This one will 
deal with the social aspects of the question. 


W. L. PAINTER 


Child Welfare Around the Globe 


Child Welfare Information Center. By the 
Advisory Committee on Social Questions, 
League of Nations. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1939. Pp. 201. $1.00. 


This comprehensive outline of recent child welfare 
legislation and adminstrative practice throughout a 
large part of the civilized world is the outgrowth of a 
committee plan adopted by the League of Nations in 
1988 to compile information each year on progress made 
in child welfare in the various countries. Notable omis- 
sions in the list of thirty countries represented are Italy, 
Germany, Japan, Spain, Russia, France and the Pan- 
American countries Canada, Mexico and Brazil. On the 
other hand, the list is sufficiently representative to in- 
clude most members of the British Empire, the United 
States, the Scandinavian and Baltic countries, China, and 
various South American republics. 

Various categories of child welfare measures abound 
in this compilation of reports: day nurseries, health 
clinics, school hygiene, boarding-out, institutional care, 
adoptions, physical training and recreation, vocational 
instruction, children’s courts, child guidance and protec- 
tion, family allowances, and social insurance. However 
widely different the details of legal wording and of ad- 
ministrative practice, a surprising similarity in scope 
and types of child welfare interests is evident in a num- 
ber of the countries listed. In the reports of one nation 
after another there occurs mention of the creche, as the 
community’s response to the child-caring needs of work- 
ing mothers. “Free meals for undernourished school child- 
ren” is repeatedly mentioned; likewise, foster and insti- 
tutional care for neglected and delinquent children, in- 
struction for unemployed youth, working regulations for 
minors, pre-natal and post-natal medical aid for mothers 
and babies, leadership training, special children’s days 
and so on. In a word, the reader cannot fail to be im- 
pressed by the fact that underlying the various national 
organizations and their functioning there exists a com- 
mon pattern of societal response to child needs—one 
which clearly indicates a universality of interest in the 
child as a country’s greatest asset. 
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Some of the main indices of child welfare progress con. 
tained in this League of Nations publication might he 
summarized as follows: a downward trend in the infant 
and maternal mortality rates of various countries; 
noticeable improvement in the health of both pre-school 
and school children due to increased public health super. 
vision; a tendency for governments to subsidize private 
welfare agencies, thereby extending welfare benefits over 
wider areas of need, especially the rural areas; evidence 
of a movement in some nations to emphasize preventive 
work with children; laws providing more liberal treat. 
ment for young offenders, improved social status for 
illegitimate offsprings, material assistance to supple- 
ment medical aid, and increased school opportunities; ex. 

riments in educating public opinion by means of clinical 

emonstrations, special holidays, leader-training courses: 
and governmental efforts to effect a closer coordination 
in the administration of child welfare services. 

A sampling of some outstanding national developments 
reveals: in China, for example, a transition from family 
to state protection for children, involving, among other 
gains, a modernized midwifery service; in Turkey, a plan 
to overcome rural ignorance with the aid of socially 
trained ex-soldiers; in Chile, a truly preventive program 
beginning with the mothers of children; in England, a 
gradual disappearance of undemocratic Poor Law schools 
and of traditional institutional care for young delin- 
quents; in the United States, an almost revolutionary 
trend in child welfare progress brought about by the 
Social Security Act with its various measures of assist- 
ance to underprivileged children and youth. Though 
much evidence of progress appears in this report there 
is still considerable room for improvement. 

This book should prove of value not only to social 
workers but to all students of society who wish to broaden 
their knowledge of welfare standards and achievements 
in other lands. The reader will be well repaid for much 
difficult reading in the orientation thus gained, and in 
the recognition that the problems of child nurture are 
much the same in all modern nations. It seems reason- 
able to conclude from this review that everywhere 
governments are awakening to a sense of social responsi- 
bility for the well-being of their future citizens, and to a 
realization that economic security and social stability are 
indispensable to continued progress in child welfare. 


PAUL W. SHANKWEILER 


Treatment of Delinquency in England 


Young Offenders: Yesterday and Today. By 
Geraldine 8S. Cadbury, D. B. E., J. P. London: 
George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1988. Pp. 143. 


This book is a history of juvenile delinquency and the 

treatment of P Sarmied offenders in England, from the reign 
of King Athelstan to the ogra Its primary contribu- 
tion, aside from the valuable historical information pre- 
sented, is to show us how comparatively recent our juve- 
nile delinquency program is, and how much more there 
is be ve we have just begun to achieve the proper per- 
spective. 
__ King Athelstan was far ahead of his time; he thought 
it “pitiful that men should slay men so young, or for 
so little, as he heard that everywhere was done.” He 
decreed that “men should slay none younger than a fifteen 
winters’ man,” and devised the plan that the Bishop 
should be responsible for, and teach young offenders. 
Then, if they stole again, they were to be killed like their 
elders. This might be termed the first English probation 
system. 

The author then describes the almost unbelievable con- 
ditions in the jails of the 17th century, where the prisoners 
had, as a rule, to find their own food, and many of them 
starved to death. There was no segregation, or even aly 
pretence of it. One of the earliest reformers was Sit 

ohn Fielding, brother of the famous novelist, who in 
1754 conceived the idea of sending boys to work for ship 
captains. Fielding formed a society to provide clothing 
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and supplies, and calls dame in for more boys than could 
be provided. He was also instrumental in starting a 


rmatory for girls. : 
. nous of prison reform is complete without the 
inclusion of the work and accomplishment of Elizabeth 


Fry; J. H. Wichern and his famous Rauhe Haus in Ger- 
many, which was a model for later English schools; 
Mary Carpenter and her development of the three types 
of institutions that she considered necessary—Reform- 
atory, Industrial, and Ragged Schools—and her insistence 
that reform, not retribution, should be the working prin- 
ciple; and Sir William Harcourt, who finally had the retri- 
bution period abolished, and children sent directly to re- 
form schools without first spending time in prison. 

England set up its probation system shortly after 
America, in 1887, but there were no supervisors to make 
the program effective. England’s first juvenile court was 
established in Birmingham in 1905, and not until 1907 was 
a Probation Act passed which provided for supervision 
by probation officers for any period up to three years. The 
story of the long struggle to change the existing aoneny 
and the persistence of the principle of punishment, which, 
as the author remarks, “dies hard,” is well told. 

Of special interest to American readers will be the 
account of England’s modern institutions for after-care. 
Not only do Juvenile Welfare agencies establish contacts 
as soon as the offender is released, but in some cases, 
the Approved Schools have Hostels; these are boarding 
schools, where those who are released from the Reforma- 
tory may stay, under supervision, while they work in near- 
by stores and factories. The plan is to teach them to use 
their new freedom wisely, and many excellent results are 


rted. 
"The final chapter deals with the future of the juvenile 
delinquency program in England. The present need is 
for more observation centers for psychiatric study of 
difficult cases, such as this country is developing. This 
little volume is a careful study, and a thought-provoking 
one for the person who is interested in the improvement 
of juvenile delinquent treatment, with a view to reducing 


the rate of recidivism. LOUISE BURTON 


Stimulates New Thought in Psychiatry 


Psychopathic States. By D. K. Henderson, 
M. D. New York: W. W. Norton & Company, 
Inc., 1939. Pp. 170. $2.00. 


This volume is published under the auspices of the 
Salmon Memorial Committee of the New York Academy 
of Medicine and consists of the lectures of Dr. Henderson 
who is Professor of Psychiatry, University of Edinburgh 
and Physician-Superintendent of the Royal Edinburgh 
Hospital for Nervous and Mental Disorders at Scot- 
land. Dr. Henderson is a well known authority in the 
field of psychiatry and the author of numerous publica- 
tions on psychiatric subjects which makes it possible 
for him to present this subject in a clear clinico-descrip- 
tive manner. 

The first section of the book deals with the place in 
psychiatry of the group of individuals who are neither 
mentally defective nor frankly psychotic but show mark- 
ed emotional and instinctive instability. The use of the 
term psychopathic personality is traced from its origina- 
tion by Prichard in 1835 to the present day conception. 
Tribute is paid to the American School of Psychiatry, 
especially the work of Adolph Myers, in bringing about 
the increase in knowledge of this condition. The views of 

ealy, Kahn and Partridge are explained briefly but the 
author feels that the various classifications suggested 
lead to a, “state of clinical vagueness which destroys its 
entire usefulness.” The author deplores the lack of 
understanding of these individuals and points out that 
even today they are harshly managed instead of having 
intensive study. 

The second section of the book elaborates upon the 
characteristics of the psychopatic personality as evidenced 
by aggression, inadequacy and creativeness. The outstand- 

factors of the aggressive group are the following: 
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(1) those who attempt suicide; (2) those who attempt to 
injure others; (3) the alcoholic and drug addict; (4) the 
epileptoid; and (5) the sex-variants. These reactions 
occur at all ages, whenever liberty is curtailed to an in- 
tolerable degree and may be episodic in character. 
Emphasis was placed upon the severe manner in which 
society looks upon the sex offenders without realizing 
they are dominated by inner forces of an instinctive 
character which they cannot understand, yet which 
produce a form of illness. 

The predominately inadequate group are the shy, er- 
ratic, sensitive individuals who seem to have a facility 
for involving themselves in difficulties which, with little 
prudence, may be avoided. They tend to reply upon glib 
explanations and rationalizations which tell only a 
fraction of the truth. Remorse is often lacking in these 
individuals and they tend to be narcissitic and exhibition- 
istic. 

The creative group of individuals correspond to the 
genius type and gain their objective by inspiration rather 
than by careful planning. They are sensitive, unstable 
and erratic people whose actions are almost reflex, often 
reaching a state of partial disassociation. Several cases 
are discussed to illustrate this group, including Lawrence 
of Arbia and Joan of Arc as examples of the genius 


The third section of the book explains the possibilities 
of rehabilitation of the psychopath which often has been 
considered impossible. There are two approaches in 
achieving this goal: One, the biological method which 
consists in determining the underlying motivation and 
then helping the individual to understand so that he 
may deal with it himself, and secondly, satisfactory or- 
ganization which would help with the education and 
synthesis of the individual at an early stage. The Scot- 
tish Health Service and the Highlands and Islands 
Scheme are used as models for such an organization. 

State medicine is dealt with briefly with such figures 
as those from the Boston Dispensary and from Buck 
and Reynolds which indicate that 60 per cent of time 
lost in certain industries is due to psychoneurotic illness. 
Such figures indicate the need for a department of men- 
tal health on an equal footing and as an integral part 
of the public health service. 

The author’s ideas of the problem of the psychopath 
are ably presented, well illustrated by case reports and 
give a new light upon the subject. This group of in- 
dividuals is the most difficult one confronting the psychia- 
trist, the courts and society as a whole; therefore it is 
essential to use logical methods of correction. This book 
is highly recommended and stimulates new thought upon 
this phase of psychiatry. 


JAMES N. WILLIAMS, M. D. 


Helps to Deal Successfully with Others 


The Psychology of Dealing with People. By 
Wendell White. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1937. Pp. 256. $2.50. 


Dr. White of the University of Minnesota has taught 
applied psychology for ten years. His treatise is the out- 
growth of a long-felt need for a text which would set 
forth simple and clearly stated basic principles of dealing 
successfully with others. The volume is written in popular 
style and is intended as a text for applied psychology 
or as a supplement to any course in elementary psychol- 
ogy. The Psychology of Dealing with People should be of 
interest not only to the college student but to anyone who 
desires to understand his own behavior and to become more 
effective in his human relationships. 

This book is the first of a series on the psychology of 
dealing with people. The subject of dealing with people 
by appealing to the fundamental human want for a feel- 
ing of personal worth, one of the most important of the 
human drives, is the area of interest in this volume. Other 
volumes now in preparation will deal with the want for 
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variety; the sex want; and the want for livelihood (pos- 
sibly an adaptation from W. I. Thomas’ wishes of new 
rience, response and security). 
e text is divided into four parts: (1) dealing with 


people in life situations in general; (2) preventing wrong- 


doing; (3) preventing peculiar behavior; and (4) fur- 
thering mental health. 

The author treats man as a bundle of fundamental 
wants (also known as cravings, urges, desires, wishes, 
instincts, motives and needs) which he regards as the 
prime movers of all human behavior. These complex and 
variable wants furnish the impetus for all human con- 
duct. All forms of behavior, socially approved or disap- 
approved, are to be interpreted as the ression of man’s 
fundamental cravings. Dr. White the theo: 
that a given response seldom can be attributed to a sing! 
motive, and seldom can its recurrence be ascribed to the 
same combination of wants. 

Two chapters are given to the somewhat misleading 
title “Prevention of Wrongdoing.”. The discussion of such 
means of assuaging human wants as “ iping,” “criti- 
cizing everyone and everything,” “snubbing or rebuffing 
others,” “keeping others waiting,” “demanding service, 
“domineering over others,” and “doing things to attract 
attention,” is enlightening and offers insight into ways 
whereby man satisfies his wants for a feeling of personal 
worth, but these means of satisfying wants do not seem 
to be in the same category as the more serious expressions 
of satisfying want which are manifest in delinquent and 
criminal conduct. In the same chapter the author dismisses 
ey ad of “stealing” in a paragraph of 11 lines 

p. 129). 

The larger part of the text is devoted to a description 
of the various forms of behavior growing out of a want 
for a feeling of personal worth, with little emphasis 
upon those more ic factors of personal deficiencies 
and environmental circumstances from which emanate 
these symptoms of inadequate adjustment. The author 
merely scratches the surface in his discussion of remedial 
measures. He acknowledges the complexity of the task 
of counteracting disapproved behavior and claims for 
psychology no formulas for transforming all abnormal 
persons into normal beings (p. 147). He points out that 
many human problems are so intricate that they should 
be left to the care of the specialist in behavior. It is his 
contention that the complexity of certain of conduct 
should not excuse the layman or the partially-trained per- 
son from having ability to detect symptoms of deep- 
seated conflict and referring them to the specialist. Pos- 
session of scientific knowledge by the non-specialist, Dr. 
White believes, should decrease the number of errors in 
dealing with persons. 

This book is a readable and thought-provoking volume 
for those new in the field of applied psychology. The 
author has attempted to cover a wide field in a single 
volume; is confined necessarily to generalizations; and 
must resort to concise illustrations rather than to the 
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more searching case study method. After readi 
volume the reader will be more conscious of the “wigs 
the various forms of human behavior. wR 

. H. 


Readings in Mental Health 


Mental Health Bulletin (bi-monthly) . Chicago: 
Illinois Society for Mental Hygiene. XVII, No, 
5 (May-June, 1939). Pp. 12. 10 cents. 


“Values and Limitations of ag tg | in Mental Hygi 
is the area of interest to which the May-June hes oA 
Mental Hygiene Bulletin devotes its pages. In its intro. 
ductory article the Bulletin offers suggestions for the 
most helpful mental hygiene readings for the parent, 
the individual, friends and relatives of the mentally il], 
the physician, the nurse, the social worker, the lawyer, 
the teacher, the minister, industrial managers and exec. 
umes in the of psychology, psychiatry and m 
health are reviewed in thumb-nail 
_The Illinois Society for Mental Hygiene prepared this 
bibliographical review as an answer to the numerous 
requests their service receives for readings in mental 
hygiene. It is the Society’s firm belief that “all people 
should not read all books” and that “there are unharm. 
ully informative and helpful books for every group of 
people with special interests or problems.” 


Congratulations 


Probation (periodical). Edited by Marjorie 
Bell. New York: National Probation Association, 
1939. Pp. 32. 


The National Probation Association’s publication Pro- 

bation has “grown up.” It is no longer a leaflet but has 
become a 32-page, pocket-sized periodical. Marjorie Bell, 
the editor, has done a fine job on the October issue. This 
initial number carries thought-provoking articles by 
Harry J. Becker, Theodore W. Broecker, and Mary F. 
Hussie. Francis Hiller contributes an interesting review 
of the Attorney General’s Survey of Release Procedures. 
There is an editorial on “The War” by Charles L. Chute, 
executive director of the Association. 
_. The “Association’s Activities,” conferences, and news 
items find a place epee: 4 Probation’s pages. “Good Read- 
ing” identifies the book review section which carries 
reviews on new books of interest to probation officers. 

Probation is to be congratulated on its new format, size, 
and content. As it goes to Association members without 
additional cost above the $2.00 membership fee, it makes 
membership in our professional organization even more 
worthwhile than heretofore. 


How One State Combats Delinquency 
(Continued from Page $7) 


nile court, the guidance clinic, the coordinating 
council, the police or the schools, have all failed 
materially to reduce the volume of juvenile delin- 
quency.’”® He believes in the Institute’s “multi- 
method attack” which he lists as: (1) community 
studies of social causes; (2) clinical studies of in- 


ities and finances, Nov. 1, 1987 to 1, 1988, L. J. = 


dividuals; (3) local treatment assistance; (4) en- 
couragement of local responsibility; (5) coordina- 
tion of agencies; (6) development of new methods 
of community-clinic cooperation; and (7) the con- 
tinuous education of public opinion. By this means 
the people of Michigan will know what their prob- 
lem of juvenile delinquency is, what is being done 
about it, and what should be done in the future. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


you a contributor. 


FEDERAL PROBATION readers are invited to submit any interesting 
news items relating to new projects, significant procedures and practices, per- 
sonnel changes, legislation, etc., in the fie d 
partment will be as interesting and helpful as our readers make it. We appoint 


ld of delinquency and crime. This de- 


State Probation Systems 
Urged by Justice Maltbie 


The establishment of a probation system on a state- 
wide, centrali basis and administered by a non-parti- 
san board of directors was urged as “the only effective 
system” by Chief Justice William H. Maltbie of the Su- 
preme Court of Errors of Connecticut at the opening ses- 
sion of the Fourth New England Conference on Proba- 
tion, Parole and Crime Prevention, which assembled in 
Portland, Me., September 28 to 30. Justice Maltbie de- 
clared that only by state administration can probation “be 
taken out of politics” and that the states have “not be- 
gun to explore the field in which probation may properly 
operate.” Too often local control of probation officers re- 
sults in political considerations, the Justice asserted. He 
favored a central state plan which would permit exten- 
sion of probation to rural communities where the bene- 
fits of probation work are not being received at present. 
Civil service procedure, with regard for personality of 
applicants, he contends, should be followed in the selec- 
tion of probation workers. Justice Maltbie outlined the 
purpose of probation as preventing crime by affecting 
changes in individuals to make them worthwhile. ss. 

Federal Judge John A. Peters of the U. S. District 
Court at Portland, Me., was the toastmaster at the 
opening session. 


(ase Work Vital to 
(rime Prevention 


Successful crime prevention depends for success upon 
careful case work by a trained and interested personnel, 
Dr. Albert Warren Stearns, dean of the Tufts Medical 
School and former Massachusetts State Commissioner 
of Correction, told the Fourth New England Conference 
on Probation, Parole and Crime Prevention. Dr. Stearns, 
speaking on the subject of the personality of criminals, 
declared that “crime is not a disease but a social prob- 
lem,” and that “good social case work is the solution and 
the goal.” Dr. Stearns expressed further: “Not new laws 
or discoveries or tricks but good administration will 
achieve this goal. We don’t need any great change in the 
system, but we do need trained personnel. And in order 
to have trained personnel we must keep political inter- 


ference at a minimum and offer more permanency in 
Positions.” 


State Survey on 
Release Procedures 


After ten months of intensive study the “Release 
dures” committee of the Iowa Bar Association has 
compiled its findings and recommendations in a 14-page 
Teport. The study was conducted with the purpose of 
recommending concrete proposals upon which the State 
may base its parole system. The Committee recom- 
mends that the survey be continued and that efforts be 
extended to propose for legislative enactment, the legis- 
ation set forth in the report. Among the nine legisla- 
ve recommendations was the approval and adoption 
of the “Declaration of Principles” drafted by the Na- 
onal Parole Conference in Washi n, D. C., on April 


i 12988. (See Federal Probation, III, May, 1939, pp. 
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Judge Avis 
is Honored 


More than 200 members of the New Jersey Bar 
gathered on October 13, 1939, at Camden, N. J., to honor 
Federal Judge John Boyd Avis on the tenth anniversary 
of his elevation to the U. S. District Court bench. The 
ceremonies, attended by both State and county officials, 
were held in the Federal court room of the Post Office 
Building. As a part of his response to their felicitations, 
Judge Avis paid tribute to the probation efforts of Edgar 
Y. Dobbins and his staff. 


False 
Economy 


On July 1, 1939 the New York State Department of 
Corrections abolished practically every psychiatric and 
psychological service in its State prison system. The 
reason given was the need for economy in the State bud- 
get. This economy move, which precludes a scientific 
prison classification procedure, occurs in a State which 
penologists have regarded as a leader in penological pro- 
gress. New York’s action, it has been voiced by prison 
authorities, will set back the State’s prison system a 
quarter of a century. Groups and individuals in the 
State are presently active not only to reinstate the 
abolished services, but to expand and strengthen them. 


EVERYDAY MOVIES 


“Now you snatch the apples and if the guy catches you, 
don’t be afraid of a couple of smacks on the head.” 
Reprinted by permission of United Feature Syndicate 
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New Probation 
Unit Established 
On September 25, 1989 Maurice Wolkomir entered duty 


as U. S. probation officer for the Eastern District of 
Wisconsin, with headquarters in Milwaukee. Mr. Wolko- 


- mir, for eight years a probation and parole officer in 


Wisconsin, was appointed on a merit basis from more 

than fifty ee? for the post. At the time of his 

appointment Mr. Wolkomir was probation and parole 
cer for the State Board of Control. Prior to his affili- 

ation with the State, he was probation officer for a 

period of two years with the juvenile court of 

County. Mr. Wolkomir received his baccalaureate 

from the University of Wisconsin in 1931, and was 

honored with Phi Beta Kappa. He also has two years 

subsequent training in law, at the University. 

District Judge F. Ryan Duffy, speaking of Mr. Wolko- 
mir’s appointment, made the following statement: 

“The purposes of the statute permitting probation 
cannot be effectively or properly carried on without the 
services of a competent, full-time probation officer. One 
of the first moves that I made after taking my office was 
to find a competent, rienced man who could fill this 
important position. Prior to the time his appointment 
came through, it was necessary for me to impose a 
number of sentences in criminal cases. A pre-trial investi- 
gation would have been of tremendous assistance. Justice 
can be more properly out when a competent proba- 
tion officer is available to render assistance. 


Bureau Participates in 
Various Conferences 


James V. Bennett, Director of the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons, was the guest speaker of the annual convention 
of the International Association of Chiefs of Police, which 
met in San Francisco, Cal., during October, 1939. “Parole: 
one Way or Round Trip” was the subject of Mr. Bennett’s 

scourse. 

“The Coordination of Probation, Parole, and Institu- 
tional Treatment” was the title of a paper presented by 
Frank E. Loveland, Supervisor of Classification, to an 
institute conducted November 1 and 2 by the Indiana 
State Conference of Social Work in Probation, Parole 
and Institutional Treatment. A lively discussion of the 
merits of combining the three services under the Indiana 
State Department of Public Welfare, followed Mr. Love- 
land’s presentation. 

Dr. F. Lovell Bixby, Chief of the Federal Probation 
and Parole Services, addressed the Richmond Chapter 
of the American Association of Social Workers, which 
met at Richmond, Va.,-on November 13. 

Richard A. Chappell, Supervisor of Probation, discussed 
“Federal, State and Local Relationships in the Adminis- 
tration of Probation and Parole” before the South Caro- 
lina Conference on Social Work, at Columbia, S. C., on 
November 2. Mr. Chappell is to address the League of 
Womens Voters of Louisville, Ky., November 24, on the 
— “A Correctional Program for Combating Crime.” 

yrl E. Alexander, Acting Parole Executive, spoke to 
the West Virginia Conference of Social Workers at Mor- 
gantown, W. Va., on October 27. 


Scudder Appointed 
Chillicothe Warden 


On September 12, 1939, James V. Bennett, Director of 
the Federal Bureau of Prisons, announced the appoint- 
ment of Kenyon J. Scudder of Los Angeles, to the position 
of Warden of the United States Reformatory at Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio. For the past eight years Warden Scudder 
was the Chief Probation Officer for the County of Los 
Angeles and formerly was Superintendent of the State 
School for Boys at Whittier, California. While in Los 
Angeles Warden Scudder was a leader in the organiza- 
tion of the Community Coordinating Council, and took an 
active part in developing camps for probationers. 


November, 1939 
Illinois Conference 
on Social Welfare 


More than 2000 conferees registered for the 4éth 
Annual Session of the Illinois Conference on Social Wel. 
fare which met in Chicago October 16 to 19. The Section 
on Delinquency, with Sophonisba P. Breckenridge of the 
University of Chicago, as chairman, sought to clarify 
essential steps to prevent and counteract delinquency 
and crime. Elsa Castendyck, director of the Delinquency 
Division of the Children’s Bureau, discussed “Equipping 
the Community for Services to Children.” Psychiatrist 
Maxwell Gitelson of the Michael Reese Hospital of 
Chicago portrayed the diagnostic and treatment values of 
children’s clinics. An evaluation of these community sery- 
ices was rendered by Mary Harms of the Northwestern 
University division of social work, who spoke from the 
age of view of a social worker and probation offcer, 

e teacher’s view was expressed by Edward H. Stull- 
ken, principal and founder of the Montefiore Special 
School. Mrs. Davis G. McCarn, counselor of women, 
Northwestern University, as a parent, spoke of the signi- 
ficance of child services. Twelve hundred were in attend- 
ance at the Section on Delinquency. 


Enlistment of Youth With 
Juvenile Court Records 


“Recent Rulings Affecting Enlishment of Youth with 
Juvenile Court Records” is the subject of a reprint which 
originally appeared in the June, 1939, issue of The 
Child. The bulletin sets forth the recent changes in policy 
of both branches of service. The new policy bases the 
selection or exclusion of individuals who have juvenile 
court records, according to the merits of the individual 
applicant. The release is prepared by Ruth Bloodgood of 
the Delinquency Division of the Children’s Bureau. 
Copies are available through the Children’s Bureau or 
the Government Printing Office. 


LIFE’S LIKE THAT 


BY FRED NEHER 


“Too bad I can’t take you all out now and treat you toa 
big steak dinner. by Bell Syndicate, In. 
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Suggests Schools Aid 
Work for Delinquents 


Charging many welfare organizations engaged in work 
among me Bae with failure to reach boys and girls who 
need help the most, Walter May, New Hampshire’s assis- 
tant superintendent of education, recently declared at a 
recent probation, parole and crime prevention conference, 
that the public school system is better able to cope with 
delinquents than most agencies and su, ted closer co- 
operation between the school and the worker with offend- 
ers. “The trouble with most organizations today,” Mr. 
May said, “is that they pick the good boys and exclude the 
bad, who, it would seem, need attention the most. I 
feel schools could be enlisted to play a most important 
part in an effort to keep boys and girls out of the courts.” 


89 Per Cent 
Make Good 


During the past ten years, less than four of every one 
hundred probationers committed new crimes, according to 
figures submitted by Abram Nicholls Jones, chief proba- 
tion officer of the Monroe County Court, Rochester, N. ¥. 
The statement “89 per cent good” is based upon a 
survey of 1500 probationers. 


And Parole 
Is Denied ! 


A black man was sent to the Menard prison in 1926 
because he had stolen sixty-five dollars. It was his first 
offense. 

This black man has served fourteen years in that prison 
for the theft of the sixty-five dollars. His long imprison- 
ment has been due to the fact that he was friendless and 
ander the terms of the parole law he has not been able 
to find a sponsor, job or a home. 

Parole orders for him were issued a long while ago 
but it has been impossible for him to take advantage of 
them because of the penalty that many men suffer from 
their isolation in society. . 

At the present time extraordinary efforts are being 
made to find a job, a sponsor and a home so that this 
man may leave prison. 

While his may be the most outstanding case of its 
kind, there are many men in the Illinois’ prisons who have 
yng their service and have been paroled but may 
not leave because they can not comply with the require- 
ments of the parole law. 


—lIllinois Welfare Bulletin 
Bureau Conducts 
In-Service Training 


Newly appointed Junior Warden’s Assistants and Pa- 
role Officers of the Federal prison service are under- 
going an 8-week training period at the U. S. Peniten- 
tiary, Lewisburg, Pa., under the supervision of Myrl E. 
Alexander, Acting Parole Executive of the Bureau of 

sons. This course will acquaint the new a ag 
with the policies, procedures and operations of the Fed- 
Bureau of Prisons, and is in line with the Bureau 

of Prisons policy of in-service training. 


Nation-Wide 
Radio Broadcast 


Through the cooperation of the Office of Government 
rts, radio broadcasts gion | the week ending Novem- 

ber 18, covering probation and parole activities in the 
Bureau of Prisons, were given by U. S. probation offic- 
ers of the various district offices throughout the country. 
e dialogue set forth briefly the present program of 


Bureau of Prisons in its administration of probation 
and parole. 
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GRIN AND BEAR IT 


BY LICHTY 


“I wish you’d watch what papers you give me to si 
this is the third time this week I’ve committed myself to 
the penitentiary !” 
Reprinted by permission of United Feature Syndicate 


State Health Department as 
Resource for Probation Officer 


Federal probation officers of Alabama have joined the 
State Health Department in its offensive against vene- 
real diseases. Realizing the significant part played by 
good health in social adjustment, and the seriousness of 
the venereal problem, Alabama’s Federal probation offi- 
cers have arranged with the State Health Department to 
give free examination and treatment, in any one of its 
clinics organized in 64 of its 67 counties, to all persons 
under their supervision. One of the conditions of proba- 
tion is that the probationer submit himself to a county 
health officer or a private physician for examination and 
treatment, and to continue such treatment until officially 
discharged as cured. 


Tribute Paid to 
Grace Abbott 


Students, colleagues and friends of Grace Abbott—for 
thirteen years chief of the U. S. Children’s Bureau, and 
until her death on June 17, 1939, professor of social work 
administration at the University of Chicago—gathered 
at Mandal Hall of the University to pay tribute to her 
life and work. The memorial service was sponsored by the — 
Illinois Conference on Social Welfare, meeting in - 
at the time; the Illinois and Chicago Chapters of the 
American Association of Social Workers; and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

The August issue of The Child, Children’s Bureau 
monthly iodical, devotes its fifty-five pages to her 
active public service. 

“Grace Abbott—A Sister’s Memories” by her sister, 
Edith Abbott, dean of the School of Social Service Ad- 
ministration of the University of Chicago, is the title of 
a 157-page reprint from the September number of the 
Social Service Review. 


1939 by United Feature Syndicate, 
Pat All sights 
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Philadelphia Municipal 
Court Marches On 


On June 20, 1939 the Municipal Court of Philadelphia 
laid the cornerstone for its new three-story ony d 
which will house the domestic relations and juvenile divi- 
sions of the court. The building is to occupy an entire 
block. On September 5 the court announced inaugura- 
tion of a voluntary merit system for the purpose of “estab- 
lishing by open and competitive examination an eligible 
list from which all vacancies will be filled in the future.” 
Over 1200 applicants were to have taken the written ex- 
amination which was scheduled for October 21. 


State Councils for 
Delinquency Prevention 


Among the legislative acts of the Sixty-first Ilinois 
General Assembly was legislation for setting up a Divi- 
sion of Delinquency Prevention within the Illinois State 
Department of Public Welfare. Although this Division 
has been functioning within the Department for the 
last two years, it now has received legislative sanction. 
An appropriation was made to the Division for the pur- 
pose of establishing prevention councils in various Illinois 
cities. These councils will assist the moral and social 
development of maladjusted youth. 


Major and 
Judge Meet 


“Major Bowes does more to save countless youngsters 
from falling off the moral cliffs than any other man in 
the country,” voiced Judge Arthur D. Wood, Federal 
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Parole Board chairman, to the original amateur hour 
impressario whose guest he was at a nation-wide broad. 
cast on September 25. “Our board hears 6,000 to 7,000 
cases a year, and the one thing that impresses me is 
that if they had an incentive to achievement such as you 
offer them, — probably wouldn’t have started down 
the wrong path ...I hope that you are spared for 
many years to continue this great work.” 


Probation in 
New Hampshire 


Recently Richard T. Smith, director of Probation of 
New Hampshire, announced the appointment of additional 
officers who are appointed by the State Probation Board 
from a register established by competitive examination, 
Preventing Crime Through State Probation, consisting 
of a series of lectures, is the title of a 120-page booklet 
recently published by the state probation department. 


Sentences Suspended ; 
Paragraphs Ordered ! 


Six Negro bors, ranging in age from nine to twelve, 
were found guilty some time ago by Judge Henry §. 
Waldman of the Juvenile Court in Elizabeth, N. J., of 
breaking the tombstones of seven Revolutionary War 
soldiers in the churchyard of St. John’s Church on June 
26. It was alleged that the boys broke them while playi 
leap frog. Judge Waldman as a sentence ordered pies 
boy to submit to him a 300-word essay on the subject, 
“Blizabeth (N. J.) During the Revolution.” 


—From N. P. A. Newsletter 


G-Man Who Arrested Him Saves Prisoner From Term In Pen 


RISON DOORS were swinging shut for a wavy-haired 
young man late yesterday in Federal Court when 
dramatically a G-man opened them again. 

The case against Thornton Brooks Adams, pleading guilty 
to interstate transportation of a stolen auto, looked dark. 
Given a chance to speak for himself he wasn’t getting 
himself over. 

“Tell me all about it’? Judge James V. Allred urged. 

Adams admitted that he and another man not under 
arrest stole an auto in August, went in it to Albuquerque, 
burglarized filling stations for gasoline en route, stole a 
second auto and brought both machines back. 

But he couldn’t give any excuse or reason. Puzzled, the 
judge looked from him to George John, assistant United 
States attorney. 

“Mr. Sisk investigated the case and is familiar with it,” 
Mr. John suggested. 

“Lets hear from him, by all means,” the judge said. — 

T. H. Sisk of the Federal Bureau of Investigation step- 
ped foreward. 

He listed the facts in the case, mentioning some crimes 
which had not come out thus far in{the testimony. 


“Adams is distantly related to the other man, who is an 
ex-convict,” Mr. Sisk said. “It appears that Adams had 
never been in any trouble until he went to work on a truck 
owned by the other man. 

“Then, apparently somewhat under the other man’s in- 
fluence, he went to the bad. 

“Outside this one splurge, Adams has no record. He is 
married, has a family and lives with his folks.” 

“T certainly appreciate this frank statement,” the judge 
said, then turned to the prisoner. 

“I was about to send you to prison for a long time. Mr. 
Sisk, on the other side of the fence, whom you would expect 
to try to send you up for as long as he could, has given me 
the facts. 

“Tf I were you, I’d be so proud of living in a country that 
has people like that working for it, that I’d never violate 
the laws of that country again. 

“Two years, suspended,” Judge Allred concluded. “You're 
lucky to get this chance. You'll never get another like it.” 

—THE Houston Press, September 26, 1989 
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* WAVING THE KNOWLEDGE “HOW” 


HE SALVAGING of human life consists not simply in having 
high ideals. It consists as much in having the knowledge “how.” 
We need, in short, to know how to interest our fellows; how to 
arouse their expectation; how to build up habits of favorable 
response; how to lead and adjust and control. All this is the ground- 
work of our human ethics. To become skilled artists in the enter- 
prise of life—there is hardly anything more basically needful than 
this. It is to this problem that we address ourselves. 


—H. A. OVERSTREET in Influencing Human Behavior 
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